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Currency and eat ceage s. vaio, p.m. 


IT FURNISHES IN CONVENIENT FORM THE 
LATEST ACCURATE INFORMATION ON THE: 





MONEY SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. Gold oud Stiver Coins, 


Bearing Treasury Notes, Non-Interest-Bearing | Notes, National Banks 
and Bank-Notes, Other Banks of the U. S., Circulation of U. 8S. Money, 
U. 8S, Government Finances, etc., etc. 


PRAISED BY GENUINE AUTHORITIES 


Absolutely Unbiased 








Wealth and its ownership, annual pro- 
duction and distribution, relation to 
wages, etc. 

Currency and finances of the world, in- 
cluding monetary systems of every for- 
eign country. 

Growth and extent of trusts, showing ten 
years’ development in 30 leading trusts 
with full statistics. 


Minor Coins, Interest- 


Bradstreet’s (New York) says: ‘The 
currency table, which is compiled from the cur- 
rency laws of ‘the United States, is one of the 
most convenient statistical presentations with 
which we are acquainted.”’ 

Current History says; ‘‘It would be im- 
possible to overestimate the value of this little 
compendium.” 
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* Of all the arts, great music is the art to raise 
the soul above all earthly storms.” 


My Musical Memories 
By H. R. FAWEIS, A.M. 


A VOLUME OF PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 
DEALING WITH EARLY LIFE AND RECOL- 
LECTIONS: HEARING MUSIC ; OLD VIOLINS ; 
PAGANINI, WAGNER, LISZT, AND OTHER 
GREAT ARTISTS, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
* Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr, 
Haweis’ style in descri ve penen essays will need 
only vivid, bus extatonl of 2 Fey natn emories,’ which are not 
o _ Ledger, Phila- 
delphia, 


12M0., 283 PP., HALF CLOTH, ARTISTIC COVER, 
UNCUT EDGES, $1.10, 
PUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 
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By SYLVANUS coh gear D.D. 


Author “ Methods of Church Work,” “ Tallks to the 


“‘Through Eye-Gate 
and Ear-Gate into 
the City of Child-Soul.” 


For the Nursery, 
the Sunday-School, 


12mo. Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $1.00, Post-free. 
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and Minister's Study. 
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We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia 
Clark, Denniston & Byron, Bullitt Bidg., Phila. 
John M. Harris, Coai Exchange Bidg, Scranton, Pa. 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St., Charleston, 8.C. 
Wm. 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave., St. Louis. 
John Moffitt, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Ray G. MacDonald, 414-416, 3¢ La Salle St., Chicago. 
Alexander Stewart, Rock Island, Il. 

Edw.:W. Werick, 91 Erie Co. Sav. Bank Bldg., Buffalo. 
Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, Minneapolis. 
Nathan R. Park, 28 Ch’ ae of Com., Cincinnati, 0, 


s. 1. kIne@ (4° Qmane, Fee Rluffs, 1a.) Logan, Iowa. 
Arthur J. Edwards, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Allyn & Campbell, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Charles P. Levy, Frederick, Md. 

Pipes & Tifft, Cham. of Com., Portland, Ore. 
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A BOLD DEFENSE OF THE SCRIPTURES 


For Intelligent and Thoughtful 
Men and Women. w « o o 


“The Old Testament 
Under Fire” 


Stanch Words on Vital Truths 


By A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D., S.T.D. 
Pastor Central Congregational Church of B’kiyn, N. ¥ 


A SHORT but serious discussion of the claims 

and conclusions of the new Biblical criti- 
cism, and of the assumptions upon which the 
conclusions are madeftsrest. It does not enter 
into minute details which can only be apprecia- 
ted by technical scholarship, but it is addressed 
to all those who, while they may not be Hebra- 
ists, are practical logicians. 


wien THE PREFACE 

“The seve pers were prepared for audi- 
ences com of intelligent and thoughtful 
men and women, who were fully competent to 
follow a close and searching argument, so long 
as the discussion was not swamped by technical 
details. To such readers, clerical ro | lay, they 
are submitted. Only the salient points are con- 
sidered. The free conversational style has beep 
retained, as best suited to the purpose which the 
author had in view.” 


Cloth, 12mo, 246 pp. Price, $1.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place,“New York 
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A Complete, up-to-date, authoritative dictionary of the English language 
is a necessity in every home, every school, and every office. 
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So impor- 


tant a purchase should be made with great care, now more than ever, as 


MISTAKE! 


gross deceptions are being used in the selling of certain dictionaries. 
Fortunately the best, as well as the latest, dictionary ever published, is 


now Offered to the public on terms that make it possible for every person 


to procure it at once. 
Standard Dictionary is invited. 


The 


See emphatic indorsements below, 


ENTIRELY NEW 
FROM COVER TO COVER 


The closest scrutiny of every claim made for the 


New Funk & Wagnalls 


Standard 


Dictionary 


Is incomparably the greatest, as it is positively the latest, most complete, and most 
authoritative, new dictionary in existence. 


It is everywhere ¢he standard. 


It is not a reprint, rehash, or revision of 
any other work, but is the result of the 
steady labor for five years of over twelve- 
score of the most eminent and authorita- 
tive scholars and specialists in the world. 


Nearly 100 of the leading universities, colleges, and scientific institutions of the 
world were represented on the editorial staff. 
experts were also on the editorial staff. Over $960,000 were actually expended in 
its production before a single complete copy was ready for the market. 
any dictionary welcomed with such great enthusiasm the world over. 


Twenty United States Government 


Never was 
As the Sz, 


James Budget, London, declares: ‘‘ It is the admiration of Literary England. .. . 


It should be the pride of Literary America.” 
views, universities, and colleges, as well as all classes of intelligent men and women everywhere, 


The highest praise has come from all the great American and British newspapers, re- 


Such Emphatic Indorsements as These: 


THE NEW YORK HERALD says: ‘It is atriumph in the art 
of publication. . . . It is the most satisfactory and most complete diction- 
ary yet printed.”’ 


NEW YORK OBSERVER says: ‘'... /t must be conceded a 
place before undreamed of and until now unfilled." 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, London, says: ‘The scheme 
and execution of the book are alike admirable.” .. . ‘‘In substantial 
merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the much- 
advertised Century."’ 


THE STANDARD, London, says: ‘Comparisons may be odi- 
ous, but when a work of reference is concerned they are inevitable. The 
Standard Dictionary, in its wealth of vocabulary, /eaves even the Century 
farbehind ; and not only in comprehensiveness, but in exactitude of defi- 
nition its merits are unquestionable.” 


Prof. SAYCE, of Oxford University, England, the Eminent 
phar goes nye says: ‘The Standard Dictionary is truly maguificent, 
and worthy of the great continent which has produced it. It is more 
than complete. . . . /t is certain to supersede all other existing dictionaries 
of the English language.” 

Judge TOWNSEND, of Yale, Prof. of Law, says: ‘‘I have 
carefully compared the Standard with the Century and the Webster's /n- 
ternational Dictionaries and as a result have already purchased two 
copies of the Standard Dictionary, and take pleasure in giving an order 
for a third copy. The plan, the execution, and the scope of the work 
make it indispensable."’ 

President J. W. BASHFORD, of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, says: ‘ After a comparison of many words I am quite convinced 
that the Standard surpasses the Century Dictionary in careful and accurate 
definition of words, «nd in its illustrations, as well as the number of words 
defined.”” (Later): ‘Tsay more emphatically than ever before that it 
is by far the best dictionary in the English language.” 


A. G. WILKINSON, Ph.D., a Principal Examiner in the U. 8. Patent Ofiice since 1869; formerly Professor 


of Languages, University of Missouri, says: 


‘* The high authority of the Standard Dictionary is one of its most important fea- 


tures. Being several years later than any other similar publication, and more distinctively the work of specialists in all departments of 


the language, its superiority in this respect is unquestioned. 


Ishould give it the preference on all disputed points. ... /t is the most 


perfect dictionary ever made in any /anguage, and I have them and consult them in six different languages almost daily.” 


New Subscription Edition 
Valuable Features Added 


only in the elegantly bound subscription edition, includes : 


The new edition of the Standard Dictionary, known as ‘* The 
Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas of the World, is now 
ready, and includes much new matter of great value in addition 
to the dictionary proper. This new matter, which can be had 


An Atlas of the World, comprising eighty-eight pages of large full-page and double-page maps printed in colors, with 
marginal indexes, all the very latest and most accurate; a Perfect Calendar for every Year of the Christian Era; Portraits of 214 of 
the 247 Editors and Specialists who made the Standard Dictionary; A Valuable and Convenient Cyclopedia of Historical, Political, 


and Commercial Information. 


THE «*STANDARD DICTIONARY, CYCLOPEDIA, AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD’’ IS SOLD 





BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY—EASY PAYMENTS POSSIBLE—SEND FOR PARTICULARS .. .. 
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“This Work is Dr. Banks's Masterpiece.” 
—REV. DAVID GREGG, D.D. 


Hero Tales 
from Sacred Story 


By Rev. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


Author of *“‘ Christ ang His Friends,” ‘‘ The Fisherman 
and His Friends,’ etc. 


The Old Bible Heroes Made to Live 
Again Before the Reader’s Vision 


Bishop John F. Hurst says: 


“*In ‘ Hero Tales from Sacred Story’ Dr. Banks has 
given to the daring and deathless worthies of Bible 
ages a modern dress and a voice that speaks with 
trumpet power into our ears, He has most happily 
interwoven with our present-day incitements to 
lofty living many timely lessons of honor and faith 
of fidelity and worth, drawn from the career an 
— of the brave and beautiful of the olden 

ys.’ 


Rev. David Gregg, D.D., says: 


“* Hero Tales from Sacred Story’ is a marvelously 
Seterenting beck, 1t gives freshness and life to the 
Bible. It is a thesaurus of facts and illustrations 
that preachers and teachers will want to regive to 
their congregation and classes.”’ 





Nineteen Full-Page Half-Tone Illustrations 
from Famous Modern Paintings and Sculpture 


Elegantly Bound, Gilt Top, Rough Edges 
Cover design byGeorge Wharton Edwards 


12mo, Cloth, 295 pp. Price, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBS., NEW YORK 























FOR HAPPIER HOMES 
A GUIDE AND PURER POLITICS 


Coristian Citizenship 


By CARLOS MARTYN 


Autbor of “‘ Wendell Phillips, the Agitator,” ‘‘ John B. 
Gough, The Apostle of Cold Water,” Editor of 
“ American Reformers” Series, etc. 


A PRACTICAL and suggestive outline of 

the tremendous issues which to-day tax 
the thought and summon forth the reme- 
dial energy of Christian citizens. It is in- 
tended as a vigorous — manual for 
active preachers, young people’s societies, 
students of sociology, etc. 


With an appendix containing an 
immense collection of corrobora- 
tive material and illustrative facts 


WARMLY PRAISED 


Hartford Post; ‘The book impresses one 
as a careful and thoughtful work, and its views 
are worthy the attention of all, and will find 
thousands of hearty supporters.” 

Northern Christian Advocate, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: ‘It is surprisingly comprehensive, de- 
lightfully original. The bookcan not fail to have 
the large circulation it deserves.” 


72mo, Cloth, Durably and Tastefully Bound, 
224 Pages; Price, 75 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 























WEALTH AND WASTE 


The Principles of Poiitical Economy in their 
Application to the Present Problems of 
Money, Labor, Law, and the Liquor Habit. 
By A. A. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 

Prof. of Political Economy and Proh., Amer., Univer. 
“It is a book both for scholars and student 

and plain laboring men.”—Religious Herald 

12mo, 286 pp., price, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. Pubs., New York 
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Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 
Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 
Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States four times as much money is expended for education as for the 
mnilitary. Brain is better than brawn. By our educational facilities we have become a great 
nation. We, the publishers of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, have 
done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to 
display Pp A knowledge and receive most generous payment for a little study. The 
object of this contest is to give an impetus to many dormant minds to awaken and think ; also 
we expect , ts competition of brains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World and 
Jenness Miller Monthly to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 
rate for advertising inourcolumns. By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
receiving more money from advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, baking powders, 
jewelry, etc., we shall add 350,000 a year to our income, and with this mathematical deduc- 
tion before us, we have decided to operate this most remarkable “‘ missing letters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from each of which letters have been omitted 
and their places have been supplied by dashes. To fill in the blank spaces and get the 
names properly you must have some knowledge of geography and history. We want you to 
spell out as many words as you can, then send to us with 25 cents to pay for a three months’ 
subscription to WOMAN’s WORLD. For correct lists we shall give $200.00 in cash. 
If more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
inappearance. Also, if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
beautiful Egeria Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which is 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by be- 
ing careful to send a correct list you have an opportunity of the $200.00 cash award. The 
distance that you may live from New York makes no difference. All have equal opportunity for 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be houestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to 
be studied out. Im making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word : 


1 -RA-I- 4 ee = oat 16. B-§ M-—-{K_ A noted ruler. 
atti A i | aa | 7 Mamoat Hoe inegent body Ii7.-=- C T 0 - | — Another noted ruler. 


3- M-D--E--A-E-- A sea. 18, P-R-U-A- Country of Europe. 
4. —-M--Q-— A large river. 19 A-S8 T-A-|-— A big island. 
5 T-A--8 wen nitrope | 20 M—— TNE romisett American 
6. $ ate A N a A as A onect he 21. T ~ = A — One of the United States. 
7, H----- X Acity of Canada. 22. J-F--R--N Quen Brosident of 
8. N-A- A ii A we - ny ot 23. —- U —-— x A large lake. 
9. —E--E--E- Oneog the United | 2, ££ §— WA noted poet 
10. —-A—-—R]—- A city of Spain. 25. C-R-A “A foreign country, same 
rt. H _ Vy -- A tee >> known | 46. B _ R pew 0 A lesee island. 


im —=— ik 
12, 8-M-E- “e's United Stace’ | 27° W-M--8 W-R-D Popular snl 
13 @--R-L-A~ Goxin the wont. | 28: B-H- 1-6 Ace. 





14. 8-A-LE- A great explorer. 29. A-L-N-I- An ocean. 
15. G-L-F--- I~ gigi: | 50. M-D- 6-8 A- Arianiras 


In sending your list of words, mention whether you want prize money sentiby 
bank draft, money order or tered mail; we will send any way that winners require. The 
Macete Diamond is a perfect imitation of a Real Diamond of large size. Wedefy experts 
to distinguish it from real except by microscopic test. In every respect it serves the purpose of 
Genuine Diamond of Purest Quality. It is artistically mounted in a fine gold-plated pi, 
warranted to wear forever. This piece of jewelry will make a most desirable gift to a friend if 
you do not need it yourself. At present oursupply of these gifts islimited, andif they are al! gone 
when your set of answers comes in, we shall send you $2.25 in money instead of the 
Scarf or Shawl Pin, s0 you shall elther receive the piece of jewelry or the equivalent in cash, 
in addition to your participative interest in the $200.00 cash prize, This entire offer 
is an honest one, made ~ responsible publishing house. We refer to mercantile agen- 
clesand any bank in New York. We will promptly refund money to you if you are dissatis- 
fied. What morecanwedo? Nowstudy,and exchange slight brain work forcash. Wi th your 
list of answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to our great family 
magazine, Woman’s World. If you have already subscribed, mention that fact in your 
letter, and we willextend your subscription from the time the present one expires. To avoid 
loss insending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before inclosing in yourletter. Address: 


JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
22 & 24 North William Street, - : - New York City, N. ¥- 
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Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Resdy— 


Never Blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen. 


P , 
geectiesten, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 1.00, Your money back—if you wan! it. 


WANTED. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 9, 108 Fulton St., New York 
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TERS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 


RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted on the outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a snbscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their suoscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


INJUNCTIONS AND PROCLAMATIONS 
VERSUS STRIKERS. 


N the struggle between bituminous-coal operators and strikers, 
the use of injunctions has become the chief factor of interest. 
A preliminary injunction, more sweeping in its terms than those 
granted by Special Judge Mason and United States Circuit Judge 
Jackson of West Virginia, noticed in our columns last week, was 
granted by Judges Stowe and Collier of the Allegheny county 
court, Pa., on August 12. The order was granted on petition of 
the New York and Cleveland Coal Company, and the hearing for 
a permanent injunction was fixed for August 16. W. P. and T. 
B. De Armitt filed affidavits alleging intimidation of their men 
by the strikers, by means of marches and threats, and the petition 
recites that the employees of the plaintiff, their property and the 
property of the company are menaced. It is further recited that 
the strikers have paid no attention to the proclamation of the 
sheriff of the county, forbidding the assembly and congregation 
of men on the ground that such gatherings are an apparent 
menace to the public peace. 
The preliminary injunction and restraining order from Judges 
Stowe and Collier are issued against officers of the United Mine 
Workers, a number of individual strikers— 


“and others associated or cooperating with them in the matters 
complained of in the said bill, restraining and enjoining them, 
and each of them, from assembling, marching, or encamping in 
proximity of the said mines in Allegheny county, Pa., for the 
purpose, by intimidation, menaces, threats, and opprobrious 
words, of preventing said miners of said plaintiff company from 
vorking in said mines; and further restraining and enjoining 
them, and each of them, from inducing or compelling any of the 
employees or miners of the said plaintiff now employed, or who 
‘nay hereafter be employed, to quit their work or to leave the 


plaintiff’s service, by any threats, menace, and show of force or 
other intimidation.” 


Except as an alleged ground for an injunction in this case, 
proclamations of local officials have played a part distinct from 
injunctions in the present controversy. When General Master 
Workman J. R. Sovereign of the Knights of Labor, early in the 
struggle, sought to address a meeting in the town of Pocahontas, 
W. Va., he failed, owing to the following proclamation of the 
mayor (reproduced from 7he Journal of the Knights of Labor) : 

“Whereas, In the present state of excitement, public meetings or assem- 
blages of persons will in my opinion be a menace to the public peace, the 
undersigned mayor of the town of Pocahontas, for the preservation of the 
public peace, Ido hereby prohibit all public meetings or assemblages of 
more than three persons upon the streets or any public place within the 
corporate limits of said town, and the sergeant and police force of said 
town are hereby ordered to enforce this proclamation. 

“Given under my hand, this 19th day of July, 1897. 

*“R,. C. PEMBERTON, Mayor.” 

In Illinois, proclamations appear to have dominated the situa- 
tion to the exclusion of either injunctions or troops. The mining- 
town of Coffeen is the objective point of a strikers’ campaign 
similar to that around the De Armitt mines in Pennsylvania. 
The sheriff has sworn in deputies and the mayor has been enfor- 
cing the following proclamation in the face of hundreds of strikers 
who have gathered outside the town: 

“Whereas large bodies of men have congregated near the village of 
Coffeen for the avowed purpose of preventing certain citizens of said 
village from pursuing their usual vocations; and 

“Whereas groups of these men who are not residents of said village 
enter the corporation without any apparent business therein, and when 
therein by threats and suggestions of danger have and are now at- 
tempting to deter certain citizens of said village from pursuing in a peace- 
able manner their usual occupations; and 

“ Whereas the conditions above recited are a menace to the peace and 
prosperity of this village ; therefore 

“The undersigned president of the board of the village trustees hereby 
calls upon good citizens of said village to aid in the preservation of the 
peace and good order of the village, and to this end he hereby directs that 
all residents remain at their respective homes and that persons refrain 
from congregating in groups of more than three, and that parading or 
marching in any of the streets and alleys of the village is forbidden, and 
that all persons not residents having no lawful business in the village are 
hereby directed to depart therefrom. J. L. TRAYLOR, 

“ AUGUST 6. President Village Board.” 

It is generally assumed by the press that the preliminary in- 
junction granted by Judges Stowe and Collier extends the scope of 
such writs to the farthest limit yet reached by writs of this kind. 
Considerable criticism of Justice Jackson’s order as overstepping 
the limits was made by the conservative press of the country; but 
this criticism was based on press reports which apparently mis- 
represented the scope of that injunction. (The corrected text 
appeared in our columns last week.) Justice Jackson followed 
this order, however, with six more injunctions, August 15, upon 
the application of as many West Virginia coal companies, which 
enjoin defendants from “congregating in, on, or about the prem- 
ises of the plaintiff for the purpose of inducing the employees 
in said mines to quit and abandon their work in them”; from 
“conducting or leading any body or bodies of men up, to, or upon 
the premises of the plaintiff for the purpose of inducing,” etc. ; 
and from “in any manner interfering with the plaintiff’s em- 
ployees while they may be passing to and from their work in said 
mines on or near plaintiff’s premises.” 

Against Judge Mason’s injunction, Mr. Debs, in Columbus, 
Ohio, repeated the substance of charges made in Chicago (also 
quoted by us last week) in the following amended form: 


“The coal-operator there by the name of Mason, president of 
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one of the large coal companies, made application for an injunc- 
tion. The judge found it convenient to leave town. Mason was 
himself appointed’ special judge, he being a lawyer, and then 
Mason, acting as special judge, granted the injunction on his own 
application. Then Mason, acting as judge, handed down an 
opinion affirming his own decision. This injunction restrained 
my colleagues, including myself and my friend Ratchford, from 
putting our feet on the property of the company or from being 
found on the highways which lead to the mines. I was practi- 
cally enjoined by law from leaving my boarding-house.” 


In response to our inquiries the editors of the Parkersburg, W. 
Va., Sentznel and the Fairmount, W. Va., /ndex assert that 
Debs’s statements are inaccurate. The editor of Zhe Sentzne/, 
while expressing the opinion that the injunction goes too far, 
declares that the proceedings were entirely regular. The editor 
of The Jndex sends us, with his own indorsement, a statement 
made in answer to our inquiries by ex-Gov. A. B. Fleming, one 
of the counsel presenting the petition for the injunction. 

Mr. Fleming asserts that Debs misrepresents the facts, and 
that the reflections on Presiding Judge Hagans, of the circuit, 
and Special Judge Mason, of Marion county, are unwarranted. 
The facts set forth by Mr. Fleming are that on account of ill 
health the presiding judge has frequently failed to hold terms of 
court in the three counties of the circuit. The statutes provide 
for an election by the county bar in such cases, and Judge 
Hagans, having informed the clerk and perhaps the bar of the 
county that he would be unable to hold any part of the term in 
Marion county beginning July 6, requested the usual election. 
Mr. Fleming continues: 


“In accordance with Judge Hagans’s request, and in his ab- 
sence, the bar elected by unanimous vote Judge Mason on the 
morning of July 6, when he opened the court which adjourned 
last week. At the time Judge Mason was elected there was no 
strike at any of our mines, and so far as I know no person here 
supposed there would be any strike in this region. [The general 
strike was ordered July 4.—Zd. Tue Lirerary Dicest.] After 
Judge Mason had been on the bench nearly three weeks, and on 
the morning of the 26th of July, two bills praying injunctions 
against Debs and others were presented to Mr. Mason in open 
court by Mr. W. S. Meredith and myself, with injunction orders 
already prepared for the consideration of Judge Mason. ... 

“Mr. Debs refers to Mr. Mason as a mine-operator, and there- 
fore the inference being that he granted an injunction ina matter 
in which he is interested. Mr. Mason is not interested in any 
coal company in this county; the company in which he is inter- 
ested was not in the list affected by the injunctions, was not one 
of the mines which Debs had visited, and was not named in the 
injunction proceedings. The reflection upon Judge Hagans is as 
uncalled for and unjust as that upon Judge Mason. 

“The allegation of Mr. Debs, reflecting on the regular judge 
for absenting himself to enable Judge Mason to grant these in- 
junctions and that Judge Mason prepared the bill, or had any- 
thing to do with the preparation of the bills, or that he was con- 
sulted about the same, is absolutely false.” 


Mr. Fleming adds that no man in the community enjoys the 
confidence of the people toa greater extent than Judge Mason, 
not only as a lawyer, but as a man of strictest integrity. He was 
commissioner of internal revenue under President Harrison. 

Two views of the justice and expediency of resort to injunctions 
in struggles of this character are shown by the following edi- 
torials: The Fairmount, W. Va., /adex says, in concluding a 
review of the allegations on which Judge Mason’s writ was 
granted: 


“It was not sought to interfere with free speech or lawful as- 
semblages. It is to prevent the terrorizing and intimidation of 
men who desire to peacefully pursue their occupations that the 
court exercised its authority. There is a great misconception in 
some minds as to what constitutes free speech. It was never in- 
tended to permit such freedom of speech as would incite to un- 
lawful action, and the record of the Haymarket trials in Chicago 
settled the legal responsibility of men who by inflammatory 
speeches drive their hearers to unlawful and criminal conduct. 
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“This was practically the case set up by the operators in their 
application for injunction. We do not know whether these are 
the exact facts which can be proved or not, but they were the 
sworn allegations in substance upon which the writ was 
awarded. 

“But Judge Mason has decided none of the questions thus in- 
volved in this case. He simply issued a temporary injunction 
against Debs, etc., from interfering with the miners who desire 
to work, from congregating in the roads leading to the mines and 
attempting to intimidate the men on their way to and from work, 
from incendiary and threatening meetings to incite violence 
aginst the men who persist in work, and generally from all acts 
and things which would prevent the miners in the Fairmont 
region from exercising their own free-will as to whether they 
will work or not. But tho this temporary injunction must be 
obeyed until legally set aside by the courts, it has yet to be finally 
passed upon. Judge Mason, or some other judge, will hear the 
proof, and if the operators fail to make the case their bill alleges, 
the injunction will be dissolved. If they do make the case, cer- 
tainly no law-abiding citizen will object to the permanency of the 
injunction. It can not be agreed for a moment that organizers of 
any kind may invade a State, terrorize peaceable persons engaged 
in lawful occupations, inflame a part of the people to acts and 
threats of violence, and no power be lodged in the courts to re- 
strain or prevent such action. Government by injunction may be 
bad, but government by anarchy will be infinitely worse, and 
that is what is meant by unrestrained license to interfere with 
men who may desire to retain their employment. 

“We sympathize with the miners in their hardships and their 
struggles. . . . We know they are making a brave and pitiful 
fight for bread for themselves and families, and every instinct of 
generous sympathy is enlisted in their behalf. But we do not 
lose sight of the fundamental doctrine underlying the basic 
foundation of our Government, that in this country all men shall 
be free; that it is just as much a curtailment of one’s liberty to 
say he shall not work when he wants to do so, as it is to say he 
shall work when he desires to quit. In a word, that all men must 
be left absolutely free to seek work and perform it, or to reject 
work, as to them may seem best, in their own way, within the 
forms of law, unrestrained by force, intimidation, or threats of 
any kind. The miners have the right to strike if they think that 
is best for them, and no man has a right to object; on the other 
hand those who want to work have an equal right to do so unin- 
fluenced by threats or violence of any kind.” 


The Springfield, Mass., Repud/ican discovers in the injunc- 
tion proceedings a judicial subversion of the ordinary processes 
of law: 


“Justice Jackson’s coal-strike injunction appears to be less 
sweeping in its terms than was indicated in the telegraphed ab- 
stract. He does not enjoin Debs and others from peaceably in- 
citing employees to strike, but they are restrained from entering 
upon the property of the coal company and interfering with the 
employees, and from assembling in the highways leading to the 
company’s property and ‘unlawfully inciting persons who are 
engaged in working the mines from ceasing to work in the mines.’ 

“But with these modifications the injunction remains none the 
less objectionable. The use of the word ‘unlawfully’ may be 
supposed to take the sting out of it as a weapon of judicial op- 
pression, but not so. It becomes then a weapon of judicial sub- 
version of the ordinary processes of law. If Debs and others 
proceed ‘unlawfully’ under the statutes, then their cases are 
amply provided for in the ordinary machinery of law and justice. 
A court of equity has no business in that field; its functions lie 
beyond. It is designed to meet emergencies exceptional in 
nature and which the law could not foresee or provide against, 
and where prompt action is needed to prevent inequitable and 
damaging results. 

“Obviously a peaceful strike is not anemergency of this nature. 
It is acommon occurrence and the law sanctions it by silence as 
much as by positive expression. Equity proceedings in that case 
are out of place. But ‘unlawful’ acts in connection with a strike 
are provided for and the court of equity is again not called upon 
to interfere. — Jackson, however, does interfere against 
possible unlawful acts. The result of this is that if the acts are 
committed the criminal is taken away from the ordinary minis- 
ters and processes of the law and, as in contempt of court, is tried 
by the judge alone and sentenced to prison for any length of time 
he may see fit to choose. Thus the judge of his own motion be- 
comes prosecutor, jury, and judge, and all the usual machinery 
and safeguards of justice are swept away. a 

“What would be said of an equity Soden who should enjoin ali 
people from committing any unlawful acts? Then unlawful acts 
would first become contempts of court and the victims would be 
subject to prosecution, trial and punishment by the judge alone. 
But it is pre- 
ge Jackson’s proceeding.” 


The enormity of such a F cen sore. is palpable. 


cisely of the nature of Ju 
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CANOVAS AND SPANISH DESTINY. 


NLESS the American press overestimate the importance of 
U the late Prime Minister Canovas to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the Anarchist who assassinated him has forced a crisis 
fraught with consequences vital to the career of Spain among 


nations. 


Canovas the Bourbon Mainstay.—‘‘ Whatever weakens the 
Bourbon monarchy at Madrid must necessarily impair the re- 
sources at the disposal of the Spanish authorities in Havana. 
That for nearly a 
quarter of a century 
Canovas has been 
the prop and bul- 
wark of the dynasty 
reigning in Spain 
has been recognized 
on all sides, and 
with especial dis- 
tinctness by its Car- 
list and republican 
opponents. It was 
he, more than any 
other politician, who 
in 1874 organized 
the coup ad’ état by 
which the monarchy 
was reerected on 
the ruins of the 
short-lived republic ; 
it was he who fur- 
nished the means, 
altho Martinez Cam- 
pos got the credit, 
of quelling the dan- 
gerous uprising of the Carlists in the northern provinces; 
it was he who guided, admonished, and supported the young 
and wayward Alfonso XII. through the troubles of his brief 
reign; it was he who stood forth the champion of the widowed 
Queen Christina, and averted the civil wars which always 
before in Spain had shaken a feminine regency; it was he who 
consolidated the friends of royalty by effacing himself in 
favor of his rival, Sagasta; it was he, finally, who baffled all the 
plots of Spanish republicans until Zorilla died of sheer despair. 
In a word, the services which he rendered to the son and grand- 
son of Isabella II. were far greater even than those rendered by 
Cavour to Victor Emmanuel or by Bismarck to William I., and it 
was from a proud consciousness of immeasurable desert that the 
son of a washerwoman refused a dukedom at the hands of a sov- 
ereign whom he had made. He was right in thinking that no 
rank or title could add to his personal importance; he had reason 
to believe himself that extremely rare phenomenon, the indis- 
pensable man; for since 1874, whether in office or in opposition, 
he had been the true pilot of the monarchy, the real soul of the 
Sstate."— The Sun, New York. 





THE LATE CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO. 


Possible Injury to Spain’s Prospects.—‘‘In the end the death 
of Canovas may seriously injure Spain’s prospects. Sympathy 
and the money-lending business are not mated, and all the tele- 
grams of condolence will not bring one more peseta to the Span- 
ish treasury. And it is money that Spain needs, not sympathy. 
Canovas had to struggle madly to bring the two ends of income 
and expenditure within miles of each other, and while he achieved 
only a qualified success he did better than any other public man 
in Spain could have done. He was known to be conservative, 
prudent, and energetic, with the real spirit of patriotism. He 
had the support of a great majority in parliament, and was agree- 


able to the Queen and the royal family. He was the one man of 
all the Spanish leaders in whom the bankers of Europe preserved 
their confidence. 

“His death will further shake the faith of the European gov- 
ernments in Spain’s power to rehabilitate herself. Canovas’s 


associates are weak, corrupt, and undistinguished. Before he is 
in his grave the struggle for succession will begin, and, torn by 
political strife, Spain will be less than ever capable of carrying on 
the baffling work of subduing Cuba. Even if Canovas had lived 
the subjugation of the island would have been.impossible. As 
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the London News says: ‘ Death has dealt kindly with him in re- 
lieving him of the personal humiliation of an inevitable failure.’ 
Now that he has disappeared, the one strong man in a race of 
weaklings, the inevitable conclusion of the war in Cuba must be 
hastened by many months.”— 7he 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


Effect on Cuban Affairs Problematical.—“ When a calamity 
like that which has fallen upon Spain occurs, party bitterness 
rapidly gives way to the patriotic spirit, and all elements, except 
those which are always opposed to constituted authority, are dis- 
posed to rally round the nation’s emblem and to show a loyal dis- 
position to subordinate personal and factional differences to the 
good of the common weal. This will be the supreme test of 
Sagasta’s patriotism, and we have no doubt it will find him ready 
to make any sacrifice deemed necessary to preserve the integrity 
of his country and protect it from foes within as well as without. 
Had the tragic event of Sunday been postponed a few months, it 
might have been impossible for him to control the revolutionary 
tendency of the dissatisfied elements. As it is, the Government 
will doubtless be strong enough to preserve order and prevent 
anything like a coup on the part of either the Republicans on one 
hand or the Carlists on the other, neither element, as the situa- 
tion is understood, being sufficiently well organized for the 
emergency. 

“But whether Sagasta or Campos shall succeed to the premier- 
ship, it will not materially change the situation in Cuba. Cas- 
tillo’s death will serve to pacify no Cuban patriot, and the strug- 
gle in the island is likely to proceed pretty much upon the lines it 
has been carried on to the present stage until the United States 
shall, in its wisdom, determine that it must be brought to a close. 
The tragedy is likely to defer rather than hasten the consumma- 
tion of General Woodford’s mission, since the rules of diplomatic 
etiquette will scarcely justify the presentation of anything like an 
ultimatum to Spain, upon the part of the representative of this 
country, at such a distressing and critical juncture in the affairs 
of the kingdom.”— 7he Times, Denver. 


In No Condition for the Shock.—“ With the ruling powers 
rent by dissensions; with a Republican and a Carlist faction, 
each ready to seize any opportunity of gaining control; with two 
colonial wars on her hands; with a discontented people and a 
bankrupt treasury, the country is in no condition to stand such a 
shock. 

“That Spain is tottering can not be denied. That a total col- 
lapse can be avoided is doubtful. The civilized world is shocked 
and horrified at the manner of Canovas’s death, no mofe so, 
however, than it has been at thecruelties practised in Cuba under 
the direction of the officers of the dead Premier’s appointment. 

“The world unites in condemning anarchists and their methods, 
and yet are not both the natural outgrowth of such systems and 
practises as are in vogue in Spain and perhaps in varying degrees 
in a majority of the countries of continental Europe ?”— The State 
Journal, Topeka, Kas. 





THE YUKON GOLD REGION. 


ROM data given, for the most part, in reports of the Cana- 
dian surveyor and explorer, William Ogilvie, to the Do- 
minion Government, an interesting description of the Yukon gold 
region has been compiled for Harfer’s Weekly by Cyrus C. 
Adams. We quote as follows: 


“Many thousands of tons of freight are now at Dyea (Taiya on 
the latest maps), ready to be packed through the snows and up 
the steep ascents of Chilkoot Pass to the lake and river system 
beyond, where it will be floated down to the Yukon. 

“We have just heard that the Canadian Government is sending 
a party of surveyors to White Pass, a little east of Chilkoot, to 
confirm, if possible, Ogilvie’s opinion that this route offers a 
better way to the waters leading to the Yukon than Chilkoot 
Pass. He discovered and named White Pass; it was explored 
by Captain Moore, of his party, and Ogilvie believes that while a 
practicable road can not be built through Chilkoot, a wagon road, 
and even a railroad, may be carried up the far lesser grades of 
White Pass. We shall learn next year whether this view is con- 
firmed by more thorough examination. 

“It is by means smooth sailing on the lakes and rivers beyond 
the passes. In the summer stiff winds’-blow inland from the 
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coast, raising rollers on the lakes that trouble small freight-boats ; 
and the only rapid transit is among the rapids, where the boats 
skim along at thirteen miles an hour, and are liable to upsets, 
except at high water. The alternative route, by way of St. 
Michael and the Yukon, is far easier, but its disadvantage is that 
it takes much more time. The miner who leaves St. Michael by 
the first boat of summer does not reach the gold-fields till an im- 
portant part of the short season has passed. So most miners 
prefer the overland route. This is why so much thought is given 
just now to finding and improving the best overland way. But 
until a railroad connects the coast with the gold-fields, most of 
the supplies may continue to be carried up the Yukon. 

“The lakes along the overland route are merely widenings of 
the river-courses. We hear most about Lindeman and Labarge, 
the latter being the point reached by the linemen of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company when they were called back by news 
that the Atlantic cable had been successfully laid, and the com- 
pany had abandoned its project to stretch a line of telegraph 
across Bering Strait, through Asia, to Europe. The lake was 
named after Mike Labarge, the leader of the party. 

“The distance from Dyea, where the land march begins, to the 
mouth of the Klondike is 575 miles. Hard work is over when the 
Lewes River is reached, and the boats drift down to the Yukon. 
The whole course of this river through the gold-fields is bordered 
by mountains of granite, shale, and limestone, extending far 
away on either side. Through manya ravine and canyon, creeks 
and rivers join the Yukon, and each of these has its lesser system 
of tributaries. It is inthe alluvial wash from these many streams 
throughout this expansive network of waterways among the 
mountains that the placer gold is found. 

“Many of these ravines and gulches have not been prospected. 
Regions like the Stewart River, profitably worked for a season or 
two and then abandoned, have drawn new prospectors, who 
have made richer finds than those known there before. Nobody 
knows how extensive these gold-fields are, and it may be long 
before they are even superficially prospected. 

“The Klondike discoveries have diverted all eyes from many 
Yukon tributaries where miners produced exceptional results last 
year. Who hears now of Glacier and Miller creeks, where nearly 
one hundred claims were worked in 1896, every one paying a 
handsome profit, while the largest producer yielded $40,000 in 
1895 and $75,000 last year? These sums were obtained from 
working out part of a claim 500 feet long in the narrow valley. 
Gold has been found all along Sixty Mile Creek, and on dozens 
of smaller streams toward which no influx of miners is yet tend- 
ing. 

“It is only eleven months since G. W. Cormack, happily pin- 
ning his faith to Indian reports, turned up the Klondike, discov- 
ered rich. indications, and located the first claim in the world- 
famous diggings. Two weeks later Mr. Ogilvie estimated that 
there was room for at least 1,000 claims on the little river and its 
creeks. Then the despatches to his Government became very 
frequent as he recorded the wonderful story that kindled the 
Klondike fever. But one phase of the news he sent has been 
overlooked, because the leading feature absorbed all interest. 
This phase is significant. 

“Almost simultaneously with the discovery of the Klondike 
diggings reports came in of most important finds in other Yukon 
regions, both north and south of the place where Cormack made 
his lucky hit. Rich prospects were found on Indian Creek. 
Prospectors reported that the district between the Klondike and 
Stewart rivers was the richest gold region they had ever seen. 
Excellent reports came from the branches of the Stewart River. 
Gold was found in the valleys of tributaries of the Pelly and all 
along the Hootalinqua. Quartz discoveries were made on the 
Klondike and in various other places, and some of the ledges 
were said to be large and very rich; and more placer diggings 
were reported on the American side of the line. ‘I think,’ wrote 
Ogilvie, long before last year’s discovery, ‘that rich finds will 
yet be made, both of coarse gold and gold-bearing quartz. It is 
not likely that such a vast country should have all its gold de- 
posited as sediment. If this is not the case, the matrix from 
which all the gold on these streams has come must still exist, in 
part at least, and will no doubt be discovered.’ ‘This predic- 
tion is being fulfilled by the developments of the past fifteen 
months.” 


The Associated Press has published a summary of the report of 
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J. E. Spurr, expert of the United States Government Geological 
Survey, made public August 7. This summary reads as follows: 


“[The report] says as to the Forty-Mile gold district, that in 
the latter part of 1887 Franklin Gulch was struck, and the first 
year the creek is estimated to have produced $4,000. Ever since 
it has been a constant payer. The character of the gold there is 
nuggety, masses worth $5 being common. The yield the first 
year after the discovery of Forty Mile has been variously esti- 
mated at from $75,000 to $150,000, but $60,000 probably covers 
the production. 

“The discovery of Davis Creek and a stampede from Franklin 
Gulch followed in the spring of 1888. In 1891 gold-mining in 
the interior as well as on the coast, at Silver Bow Basin and 
Treadwell, received a great impetus. The chief occurrence of 
1892 was the discovery of Miller Creek. In the spring of 1893 
many new claims were staked, and it is estimated that eighty men 
took out $100,000. Since then Miller Creek has been the heaviest 
producer of the Forty-Mile district, and, until recently, of the 
whole Yukon. Its entire length lies in British possessions. The 
output for 1893 as given by the mint director for the Alaskan 
creeks, all but Miller Creek being in American possessions, was 
$198,000, with a mining population of 196. The total amount 
produced by the Yukon placers in 1894 was double that of the 
previous year, and was divided between the two districts. In 
1895 the output had doubled again. 

“Forty-Mile district in the summer of 1896 is described in the 
report as looking as if it had seen its best days, and unless sev- 
eral new creeks are discovered it will lose its old position. The 
Birch Creek district was in a flourishing condition last summer. 
Most of the gulches were then running, miners were working on 
double shafts, night and day, and many large profits were re- 
ported. On Mastodon Creek, the best producer, over three hun- 
dred miners were at work, many expecting to winter in the gulch. 

“As to hydraulic mining, the report says: ‘Some miners have 
planned to work this and other good ground supposed to exist 
under the deep covering of moss and gravel in the wide valley of 
the Mammoth and Crooked creeks by hydraulicing, the water to 
be obtained by tapping Miller and Mastodon creeks near the 
head. It will be several years before the scheme can be operated, 
because both of the present gulches are paying well, and will 
continue to do so at least five years.’ 

“Following is the report on the Klondike district: ‘With the 
announcement of gold in the winter of 1896-97 there was a genu- 
ine stampede to the newregion. Forty Mile was almost deserted. 
But 350 men spent the winter on the Klondike, in the gulches and 
at the new town of Dawson. The more important parts of the 
district are on Bonanza and Hunker creeks. According to latest 
information four hundred claims had been located up to January 
1, 1897; about half as many more on Hunker Creek. There is 
plenty of room for many more prospectors and miners, for the 
gulches and creeks which have shown good prospects are spread 
over an area of seven hundred square miles. The estimated 
Alaskan gold production for 1896 is $1,400,000.’ 

“The repert points out the difficulties in the way of a speedy 
development of the country. First, the climate, with short sum- 
mer season and long, cold winter. Prospecting is done in the 
winter more and more every year, because frozen ground renders 
traveling over the swampy, moss-covered country more easy, 


and the miner is thus able to begin work with the first spring 
thaw. 

“* Whatever Alaska may be in the future,’ it is said, ‘it is not 
now self-supporting agriculturally. Moose, caribou, and hare 
are variable in quantity, abundant one time and disappearing 
from the region for twelve months atatime. Ten dollars a day 
is the general wage paid, $12 for a day of ten hours being paid in 
some of the more remote gulches. In winter the pay for labor ): 
from $5 to $8 per day of six hours. Many times the miners hav: 
been at the point of starvation; hardly a winter when they have 
not been put on a ration basis. Universal suffrage is given, an’ 
all have an equal vote. Penalties include: For stealing, banis!- 
ment from the country, in some cases also whipping; threaten- 
ing with weapons, the same; murders, hanging, but there have 
been no murders so far.’ 

“The mining laws differ for different gulches. Generally the 
claim is for 500 feet for gulch-digging from rimrock to rimrock ; 
but in some gulches not paying well an effort is being made to 
stake claims 1,320 feet long. Crowded creeks, too, are staked 
300 feet tothe claim, and no man is allowed to stake more than 
one claim in his own name save the discoverer, who is allow 
1,000 feet instead of 500. The only officer in the republic ! 
miners is the recorder, appointed by popular vote, one in each 
gulch or creek.” 
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JOHN SHERMAN AS SECRETARY OF STATE. 


NUMBER of influential newspapers insist that the venera- 

ble John Sherman has unmistakably shown his unfitness to 
The New York Lvening 
Post says that the fact can no longer be concealed that Mr. Sher- 
man “is suffering so sorely from the infirmities of age that he is 
utterly disqualified from holding such a position.” Declaring 
that Mr. Sherman’s appointment to make room for Mr. Hanna in 
the Senate was a cruel thing, The Post continues : 


serve longer as Secretary of State. 


“The result has been only what might have been expected. 
We have a nominal Secretary of State, who is a weak old man, 
incapable of doing the work of the office, and yet assuming to 
bear all the responsibility ; unfit to frame or enunciate a foreign 
policy, and yet flattering himself that he is guiding the course of 
the Government in this respect; unable to remember from one 
day to another what he has said, and yet always ready to say 
something on any subject. 

“A long series of scandals growing out of Mr. Sherman’s untit- 
ness for his place has just culminated. Along with the news that 
Canovas had been assassinated there was published, in the press 
abroad as well as at home, what purported to be an interview 
with the Secretary of State, in which he was quoted as talking 
after this astonishing manner: 

““*Spain isa very tenacious country. Her money is gone, her resources 
have been exhausted ; but she means evidently to hold on to Cuba. Just 
how she can do it under these circumstances, I can not see; yet she is op- 
posed to yielding a point.’ 

““When the Washington correspondent of The Evening Post 
called Mr. Sherman’s attention to this interview early yesterday 
forenoon, he declined to deny its authenticity. Later in the day 
other officials of the State Department impressed upon him the 
gross impropriety of the sentiments here expressed, and he de- 
nied that he had used any such language. He went further, and 
repudiated all recent interviews with him.” 


Reported misunderstanding between the State Department and 
the Japanese legation has been explained in press despatches by 
the dependence of the latter on Secretary Sherman, only to be 
surprised by the sending of a treaty to the Senate for the annex- 
ation of Hawaii. 

The text of a recent peremptory letter on the seal question 
which has caused sharp discussion on both sides of the water 
was published shortly after Mr. Sherman had been reported as 
saying that no peremptory demand had been sent to England by 
him. This letter of instructions to Ambassador Hay was a tart 
reply to Lord Salisbury’s refusal to accede to the request of this 
Government for a modus vivend? for the suspension of all killing 
of seals for the present season and for a joint conference of all 
the powers concerned with a view to measures of preservation. 
“The President,” says the letter, “is greatly disappointed at this 
action, especially when it is based upon such unsubstantial and 
inadequate reasons.” And further: 


“It would have been gratifying to me and useful tomy Govern- 
ment if Professor Thompson’s [the English expert] report could 
have been made public with the promptness which marked the 
appearance of that of Dr. Jordan. But it seems to have better 
suited the purposes of her Majesty’s Government to withhold 
Professor Thompson’s report until an opportunity was afforded 
to examine that of Dr. Jordan, and thus enable the former to pass 
the latter in review, criticize its statements, and as far as possible 
minimize its conclusions. It is not pleasant to have to state that 
the impartial character which it has been the custom to attribute 
to the reports of naturalists of high standing has been greatly 
impaired by the apparent subjection of this report to the political 
exigencies of the situation.” 


The letter says that the British Government has, from the be- 
ginning and continuously, failed to respect the real interest and 
spirit of the Paris tribunal, or the obligations imposed by it, as 
is shown by the refusal to extend the regulations to the Asiatic 
waters; by the failure to put in operation the recommendation for 
a suspension of the killing of the seals for three or two years, or 
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even for one year; by the neglect to put the regulations in force 
until long after the first sealing season had been entered upon: 
by the almost total evasion of the patrol duty; by the opposition 
to suitable measures for the enforcement of the prohibition 
against firearms; by the omission to enact legislation necessary 
to secure conviction of the guilty, and by the refusal to allow or 
provide for an inspection of skins in the interest of an honest 
observance of the regulation. 
The conclusion of the letter reads: 


“The obligations of an international award, which are equally 
imposed on both parties to its terms, can not properly be assumed 
or laid aside by one of the parties only at its pieasure. Having 
in view the expressed object of the arbitration at Paris and the 
declared purpose of the arbitrators in prescribing the regulations 
when it became apparent, as it did after the first year’s operation 
of them, and with increased emphasis each succeeding year, that 
the regulations were inadequate for the purpose, it was the plain 
duty of the British Government to acquiesce in the request of the 
United States for a conference to determine what further meas- 
ures were necessary to secure the end had in view by the arbi- 
tration. The course so persistently followed for the last three 
years has practically accomplished the commercial extermination 
of the fur seals, and brought to naught the patient labors and 
well-meant conclusions of the tribunal of arbitration. Upon 
Great Britain must therefore rest, in the public conscience of 
mankind, the responsibility for the embarrassment in the rela- 
tions of the two nations which must result from such conduct. 
We have felt assured that, as it has been demonstrated that the 
practise of pelagic-sealing, if continued, will not only bring itself 
to an end, but will work the destruction of a great interest of a 
friendly nation, her Majesty’s Government would desist from an 
act so suicidal and so unneighborly, and which certainly could 
not command the approval of its own people. The President 
therefore cherishes the hope that even at this late day the British 
Government may yet yield to his continued desire, so often ex- 
pressed, for a conference of the interested powers.” 


Admitting the truth of the charges, numerous journals of high 
standing in this country took exception to the language used as 
being “undiplomatic” and not calculated to produce desired re- 
sults. The London press was provoked to very sharp talk [For- 
eign Department of THe Literary DicEst, Aug. 7]. 

The British Government, however, will be represented at a 
conference on pelagic sealing to be held in Washington this fall. 
Mr. John W. Foster, appointed special commissioner by the 
President, has returned from his mission to foreign capitals in 
behalf of this conference, and the publication of Sherman’s seal 
letter is popularly connected with securing British participation 
in it, the question of Mr. Sherman’s nominal or actual responsi- 
bility for it being a variable quantity in press discussion. 


“Mr. Sherman's Impoliteness.”’—‘‘It is announced that Lord 
Salisbury has finally agreed to a conference on the Bering Sea 
seal controversy, with a view to considering certain alleged errors 
as to seal life. The conference is expected to take place at 
Washington during the coming autumn. Much has been said on 
both sides of the water as to the bad manners displayed by Secre- 
tary Sherman—first, in signing the letter of instructions to Am- 
bassador Hay; and second, in its publication. 

“The seriousness of the accusation that the letter itself was 
impolite depends upon the circumstances of the situation. The 
letter was a very vigorous expression of opinion, and doubtless it 
would have been grossly impolite if it had been the first commu- 
nication addressed by the United States to the British Govern- 
ment on this subject. But it was not the first by any means, and 
Great Britain has given this country a great deal of provocation 
in this controversy. 

“It would be well for those who are so disturbed by Mr. Sher- 
man’s impoliteness that they can not see the merits of the Amer- 
ican side of this controversy to recall the history of the Bering 
Sea negotiations. In the first place, all who have participated in 
the discussion have agreed that the seals should be defended from 
indiscriminate slaughter, and that the herds should be preserved 
from destruction. On this point Lord Salisbury was in agrec- 
ment with Mr. Bayard in the correspondence between the tw” 
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which took place while the latter was Secretary of State, during 
Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration. He also agreed, in prin- 
ciple, toa closed season of longer duration than that provided for 
by the Paris award and, under the modus vivendi of 1892-93, and 
to other conditions now deemed essential by this country, and 
denied by Great Britain. 

“But the good intentions of the British Government and the 
interests of English citizens were abandoned when Canada inter- 
yened and practically demanded immunity for the pelagic-sealers. 
Since the decree of the Paris tribunal, the duties which were 
thereby imposed on the British Government have not been per- 
formed, and by reason of its refusal to renew the regulations of 
1894, or to make other and more effective regulations, it is said to 
be practically impossible to convict a pelagic-sealer if he be 
Canadian. 

“In view of all the facts in the case, our Government for more 
than two years has urged Great Britain to confer on the subject. 
The seals were disappearing, and the British Government was 
obstinately refusing to carry out the findings of the tribunal. It 
avoided and evaded the issue. It was impossible to wring from 
it a satisfactory response to respectful communications addressed 
to it by the United States Government. If this state of things 
had been allowed to continue, Great Britain would have turned a 
deaf ear to us until the seals had been killed off. She was guilty 
of bad faith, and while it would have been pleasanter to bring 
her to a better state of mind by sweeter methods, it was necessary 
that she should be made to listen. It is to be regretted that the 
only way to accomplish this was a rough one, and that Mr. Sher- 
man was forced by the attitude of British statesmen to charac- 
terize the conduct of their Government frankly and accurately. 
It is not the first time that Great Britain has insisted on having 
her attention attracted to her protagonist by what under ordinary 
circumstances would be an insult. Impoliteness, international 
or otherwise, is deplorable, but a rough word sometimes makes 
for justice. "—Harfer’s Weekly (Ind.), New York. 


Defective Diplomacy.—“It is not singular that the abstract 
printed of Secretary Sherman’s letter to Ambassador Hay on the 
seal question caused many angry comments in England. The 
reason for this is that outside of the United States it would be 
impossible to conceive of adiplomatic communication of the char- 
acter of this letter. If the head of the French foreign office wrote 
such a letter to the French ambassador in Germany, intending to 
have it read to the German chancellor, or the head of the Russian 
foreign service sent such a letter tothe Russian ambassador in 
London with the intention of having it communicated to Lord 
Salisbury, the accusation so bluntly stated would be merely the 
prelude of a declaration of war coming either from one side or 
the other. Unfortunately, since the days of Webster, Everett, 
Stewart, and Fish, our secretaries of state have apparently ceased 
to be in touch with the diplomacy of the world, and are appar- 
ently ignorant of the fact that it it is no longer considered good 
form in diplomacy to call your rival in an international discussion 
a rascal or a horse-thief. Such vituperation is all very well if 
you are seeking for a fight, but is all wrong if you propose to 
arrive, through reasonable arguments, at an amicable under- 
Standing. Whatever the merit of a cause may be, it suffers no 
loss of strength when stated in a courteous manner, and if one 
Wishes to come to a friendly agreement, either with a man or a 
nation, it is much the better plan not to tell the individual or the 
nation’s representative that he is a liar or to accuse him of acting 
in bad faith, The difficulty with us, as we pointed out some days 
ago, is that our State Department, so far as the positive direction 
of affairs is concerned, appears to be under the control of those 
who have no previous training whatsoever. The conditions, as 
we then said, are very much as if President McKinley had ap- 
pointed as chief justice of the Supreme Court a man who had 
proved himself to be a successful retail grocer in the town of 
Canton, Ohio."— The Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


European Diplomacy and the United States.—‘‘ European 
diplomacy is often something fearful and wonderful to behold. 
It seems to be an inheritance from the times of Walsingham, 
Richelieu, and other crafty fellows, when it is admitted to have 
been mainly ‘the art of lying’—that is, falsehood and deception 
in every form were employed to deceive the statesmen of other 
countries, and statecraft was largely made up of intrigues to seize 
what belonged to somebody else. Talleyrand was a product of 
the system, and Carlyle, the peppery Scotchman, described Tal- 
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leyrand as ‘a man living in falsehood and on falsehood.’ Out of 
that system has come a more civilized policy, but the original 
earmarks are there. 

“J. A. M. Irving, who prepared the article on diplomacy for 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, declares that ‘diplomacy has arisen 
out of the development of the European powers, and as a uniform 
system it is even now confined chiefly to the powers.’ That isa 
characteristically British view to take of the matter, and it will 
be observed that it leaves the United States out. This being the 
case, of course European countries can have no valid ground of 
complaint, if, being outside the pale of diplomacy, the United 
States takes its own way to guard its interests. Any way you 
look at it, the Sherman despatch furnishes no real cause of 
offense. And besides Lord Salisbury has come down. Again to 
quote a patriotic little scream from the American Brooklyn 
Eagle: 

‘““*The republic of the United States was first among nations to adopt 
toward England the invariable tone of England toward all other nations, 
The effect on John Bull is naturally surprising. But a rational degree of 


jingoism toward the monumental jingo of all the world and all the ages 
should be educational and should be wholesome. It is proving to be both.’” 


— The Times (Rep.), Troy. 


Sherman Should Retire.—‘‘Secretary Sherman ought to retire 
from the head of the State Department. It was felt at the time 
of his nomination that President McKinley had made a mistake; 
subsequent events have justified the criticisms which the appoint- 
ment aroused. The Secretary is an easy prey to the enterprising 
reporter in quest of asensation. He has recently been compelled 
to deny one interview, and now he is before the public in another 
in which he discusses the financial condition of Spain—as tho that 
were a subject that in any way concerned him—an interview 
which it is thought will give offense to the Spanish Government. 
. . - Nor is this the first time that Secretary Sherman has been in 
trouble. He has recently been driven to repudiate another inter- 
view, and even now the English papers are denouncing him for 
the use of the following language : 


‘“** England is a great country, but it is not always safe to assume that she 
is ready to follow up every quarrel with blows. She quarrels oftener than 
she fights. It would be exceedingly difficult for her to fight us all alone 
about the seal-catching. Russia and Japan are in a similar position, and 
any quarrels between the United States and England on this score would 
in all probability involve those other two countries.’ 


“Here we have, in effect a charge of cowardice preferred 
against our great rival by our Secretary of State! There was no 
occasion for Secretary Sherman to say anything at all on either 
of these occasions. And perhaps, after all, his worst offense is 
not his bad manners, but his loquacity. 

“Another evidence of his unfitness is to be found in his recent 
impertinent despatch on the seal question, in which he charged 
Great Britain with misrepresentation, bad faith, and vulgar trick- 
ery. ... It has been openly charged that there are papers delib- 
erately trading on the well-known and deplorable weakness of 
Secretary Sherman, evidently feeling that the people will believe 
anything they see fit to attribute tohim. Here, then, is a most 
dangerous combination: a garrulous Secretary and an unscrupu- 
lous press. 

“The blame for this condition of affairs must rest on President 
McKinley. . . . He can repair his wrong to the nation, but not 
to the man whose infirmities he has exposed. It is bad busi- 
ness all the way through.”"—7he News (Nat. Dem.), /ndian- 
apolzs. 


Possible Complications.—‘‘ The friends who are advising Sen- 
ator Sherman to retire from the premiership are more sincerely 
friendly to Sherman than Sherman is to himself. It is no longer 
a secret, but a matter of notoriety, that his physical and mental 
infirmities unfit him for the most responsible cabinet position. 
His health is feeble and his mental powers lack the vigor and 
cohesion necessary for the proper discharge of the high duties of 
his office. 

“‘A man who has made an unbroken record of forty-three years’ 
service in the councils of the nation can well afford to retire when 
admonished by the natural infirmities of age. . . . Like many 
others who have attained greatness by tireless devotion to great 
purposes, he seems toassume that his public labors must continue 
until the curtain drops to close his life, and his fitful efforts to 
assert himself as the head of the State Department may involve 
the Administration in serious complications and create very gen- 
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eral distrust in his capacity throughout the entire country.”— 7he 
Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


The Raid on Sherman.—‘‘ The object of the Democratic and 
Mugwump raid on Secretary Sherman is so apparent that few 
will be misled or deceived by it. The Democrats tried from the 
first to make trouble in President McKinley’s official family. Be- 
fore the cabinet was formed they tried to make it appear that 
there were differences, rivalries, and animosities between the 
friends of McKinley and Sherman. One day the theory was that 
Sherman resented the movement to transfer him to the cabinet 
and make Mr. Hanna his successor in the Senate: the next it 
was stated that Sherman was hurt because he had not been asked 
to take a place in the cabinet, and that he had been ignored in 
the interest of certain Ohio politicians. All this time the cabinet 
was being built around Sherman as Secretary of State, and there 
were no differences between him and the President, or between 
his friends and the President’s, and the attempt to promote dis- 
sensions failed in every detail and particular. 

‘“As soon as Sherman struck his gait as Secretary of State it 
was so clear that he was in accord with popular sentiment, and 
so evident that his way of handling questions would make him 
notable among the great cabinet officers of the last thirty years, 
that the Democratic and Mugwump papers felt that new meas- 
ures must be taken to discredit him. In pursuance of a general 
plan to injure the Secretary of State, certain declarations of his 
as to foreign policy were distorted and paraded as evidence of his 
jingoism and unfitness for a position calling for the greatest tact 
and diplomacy. . . . The conclusion that Democratic and Mug- 
wump free-trade journals of America were in league with the 
ultra-anti-American journals of England to discredit the McKin- 
ley Administration through attacks on the Secretary of State was 
inevitable, and, reaching this conclusion, everybody knows where 
the American people would stand. 

“But it was necessary to Democratic success in Ohio that it be 
made to appear that there were differences in the cabinet, and 
that Sherman, failing in mind and physical vigor, would be 
forced out. This story was manufactured for home consumption, 
most particularly for effect in Ohio, where the legislature to be 
elected this fall is to choose a successor to Senator Hanna. . . 

“It will be remembered that Mr. Blaine was pursued for years 
by the same piratical gang now pursuing Sherman. As early as 
1876 it was asserted that Blaine was failing rapidly, and that if 
he remained in political or official life he soon would be a physi- 
cal wreck. The people knew better, and later, when he was 
hounded through Europe in furtherance of a policy not unlike 
that now inaugurated against Sherman,.the people gave him 
more sympathy and support than before. 

“John Sherman has been and is one of the strongest men in the 
nation. He was the best possible selection for Secretary of 
State, and so far as his views as to foreign policy have been ex- 
pressed they have met with instant and hearty popular approval. 
It is a scandal and a shame that such a man, a man who has 
served the country so long and so well, should be maligned and 
misrepresented simply that the enemies of his party may reap 
advantage.”— 7he Jnter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 





DECREASE OF IMMIGRATION. 


E apeneeg statistics for the last fiscal year show that “the 

tide of immigration is at the lowest point since the general 
Government assumed jurisdiction over the subject in 1882.” The 
Philadelphia Ledger declares that this statement “will be re- 
ceived with unmixed satisfaction, except by those sordid employ- 
ers who, by reducing the scale of wages below that which is just, 
sacrifice public to private interests.” A special report of the 
Treasury Department on immigration is interpreted by 7/z 
Ledger as follows: 


“The marked ebb of the immigration tide is due partly to the 
depressed business conditions of the last four years, partly to a 
more rigorous enforcement of the immigration laws, and the 
recognition by the great ocean-carrying companies that it is un- 
profitable to have their agents ship immigrants who fall under the 
ban of the Treasury regulations and whom they are likely to be 
obliged to return whence they came at the shipper’s expense. 
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“The tide, notwithstanding its material ebb, was a pretty high 
one during the last fiscal year, the total number of immigrants 
landed being 230,832. This is a decrease from the previous year 
of 112,435 persons. The influx of foreigners to our shores was 
nearly as small in 1895, one of the notable recent four years of 
industrial depression, when less than 50,000 more immigrants 
arrived in our ports than last year. 

“The gratifying features of the report are, first, the general 
decrease of immigration, and, second, the diminution of the num. 
ber of the most undesirable classes of immigrants. From Russia, 
for instance, there arrived during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896, 45,137 persons; for the last fiscal year the total number of 
arriving immigrants was only 22,750—a decrease of nearly one 
half. The arrivals from Italy during the last year were 8,629 
fewer than during the previous twelve months; but, despite the 
reduction, it was quite too large to be entirely gratifying. 

“It is scarcely satisfactory to learn from this report that during 
the last fifteen years there has been a large and steady falling-c ff 
in the tide of German, English, and Irish immigration. Immi- 
grants of these nationalities, in the order named, are the best, 
most desirable, and most welcome that come to the United 
States. If not in the first, certainly in the second generation, 
those who come from these three, especially the first, become, in 
fact, loyal and devoted American citizens. The Germans are, 
with rare exceptions, intelligent, industrious, thrifty, and law- 
abiding. They are a positive help and gain to every community 
of which they become a part, and any diminution of German im- 
migration isa serious loss to the country. The decrease has been 
remarkable, as the statistics show. In 1882 they numbered 2<0,- 
630; in 1896 only 22,533. 

“The number of English immigrants fell from ry, 492 in 1896 to 
9.974 in 1897; of Swedish, from 21,137 to 13,144; of Irish, from 
40,262 to 28,421, and of Norwegians from 8,155 to 5,842. 

“These are the nationalities that represent the most acceptable 
classes of immigrants, and it is not reassuring to know that im- 
migrants from Germany, England, Ireland, Sweden, and Norway 
are becoming fewer each year, and that their places are being 
taken by Russians, Italians, Poles, and Huns. The changeci 
conditions mean that the superior nationalities are giving way 
before the inroads of the inferior ones; that literacy is yielding to 
illiteracy in immigration; skilled labor to unskilled, and that in- 
stead of the better classes of Europe coming to us to become citi- 
zens the bad and indifferent classes, who do not propose or desire 
to become citizens, are still pouring into our ports in vast num- 
bers. No immigrant is a desirable one who is not healthy in 
mind and body; who does not intend to become an American 
citizen in fact as well as in pretense, or who brings ignorance, 
sloth, squalor, incompetency, and a pauper wage with him. ‘The 
intelligence, the quality of his labor, the industry, the thrift, the 
respect for law and order, the determination to become a loyal 
citizen of the country, are the things which make the immigrant 
really welcome. If he have these things it does not matter from 
what country he comes; he will be cordially received and given 
equal chance with our native-born to achieve a career of useful- 
ness here.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


ONE VIEW OF CONGRESS.—One of the most interesting definitions of 
Congress that has yet been given is found in the printed testimony in the 
Jones-Catchings con- 
test for a seat in the 
present House of Rep- 
resentatives. Alexan- 
der Gates, a_ colored 
witness for the contest- 
ant, was asked : “What 
is the Congress?” 

Answer—Congress is 
the people. 

Q.—What is the Con- 
gress? 

A.—Congress is Con 
gress. 

Q.—What are the du- 
ties of Congress ? 

A.—Well, they make 
speeches and pow- 
wows, and plays cards, 
and gets drunk, and 
rides on the trains, 
draws salaries. T! 
is all I see in the pa- 
pers.—7he 7ribune, 
New York. 
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MAETERLINCK AND HIS NEW PLAY. 


N the introduction to Maeterlinck’s new book, “ Aglavaine and 

l Selysette,” J. W. Mackail compares him to the late William 
Morris, tho admitting that Morris displayed too much robustness 
when wandering in the land of romance to make the analogy 
complete. Commenting on this, the London Academy says that 
to find a counterpart to Maeterlinck we must go, not to literature, 
but ¢0 music and art, and we shall find counterparts there in 
Wagner and Burne-Jones. Maeterlinck’s plays, says The Ac ad- 
emy, are not to be 

criticized. ‘He has 
laws to himself; his 
philosophy is his 
own; his methods 
are his own; and 
you either believe in 
them and admire his 
work, or you do 
The Acad- 


emy goes on in a 


not.” 


little more specific 
if not less appreci- 
ative style: 


“One feels that 
M. Maeterlinck 
writes nothing that 
does not give him 
intense pleasure. 
His dramas and es- 
says are the expres- 
sion of his fairest 
they are his 
He seeks recreation by creating an- 
other world in which idealized and transfigured human beings 
may fulfil themselves at his behest. Nothing ugly may happen 
there. Frustration and sorrow, old age and death, are the lot 
of all, there as here; but only through frustration and sorrow, 
M. Maeterlinck holds, can we attain to peace and loveliness of 
thought and deed, and no way leads so certainly to grief as the 
way of death. Old age is to him very piteous and plaintive; but 
he seems to think of it as second childhood, hardly less beautiful 
than childhood itself; and the old men and women of his plays 
have caught already some gleam of light from the land they are 
so soon to enter.” 





MAURICE 


MAETERLINCK. 
self, 
most joyous form of play. 


The plot of the new play is thus briefly outlined : 


“ Meleander and Selysette have been married four years. We 
find them, when the play opens, living in a castle of the strange 
Maeterlinck country, when and how we know not. They are 
happy, but itis not quite the highest happiness. Then comes 
Aglavaine, whom Meleander has known of old. She is more 
beautiful than Selysette, and Meleander forgets Selysette in her 
presence. Neither wishes to wound little Se/ysette, but what 
will you when destiny decrees? A glavaine, pitying Selysette, 
determines to go away, but Se/yse¢fe, lifted by grief to heights 
she knew not of before, is beforehand with her, and dies by her 
own hand, affirming to the end that she did not intend it, so that 
the love of Meleander and A glavaine may blossom unchecked. 
On the surface, that is the story. But underneath there are les- 
sons for all who can read, and the drama is unfolded with infinite 
beauty of thought, of word, and of deed, and mastery of dra- 
matic technic.” 

The following is the scene in which Selysette, resolved upon 
Suicide, has come to the ruined tower in the company of her un- 
Suspicious little sister, Yssa/ine, who is to prove that Se/ysette's 
fall is an accident: 


» 


ELYSETTE: Here we are, Yssaline, in the turret of the tower, and now 
we must know what we have to do... . Oh the brightness there is this 
morning over earth and sea and sky! Why is this day so much more beau- 
uful than other days?.... 
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YSSALINE: Where is the green bird? 

SELYSETTE : He is there, but we can not see him yet... . In a minuteor 
two we will lean over the wall, but let us look around us first. One can 
see the castle and the courtyard, the woods and the gardens, All the 
flowers have opened on the water-banks. .. . How green the grass is this 
morning! ... Ican not see Aglavaine. .. . Oh, look, theré is Meleander. 
.. . Heis waiting for her... . Bend down, we must hide; he must not 
know we are here. ... 

YSSALINE: Little sister, little sister, look out 
gardener planting flowers around the house. 

SELYSETTE: You will see them grow and you will see them open, Yssa- 
line, and you will pluck them for me. ... Come, come, it is more than I 
can bear... . Let us look from here; here there is only the sea, which is 
faraway.... | 7hey go to the vther side of the tower.) How beautiful the 
sea is too! In not asingle corner is sorrow to be found to-day 
sea is so green, so deep, so beautiful, that one’s courage goes... . 

YSSALINE: Oh, here are the gulls, little sister ; the gulls.are coming ! Oh, 
how many there are!...how many! There must be twothousand!... 

SELYSETTE: They have all flown here together from the far end of the 
sea,... They look as thothey were bringing us news. 


here. ...I can see the 


ose ee 


YSSALINE: No, No; it is fish they are bringing, little sister... . And 
their young ones are screaming, too, from their holes in the wall. ... 
Their beaks are bigger than themselves... . 

SELYSETTE: What did Isay to grandam, Yssaline? 

YSSALINE: Why are you crying, little sister? 

SELYSETTE: lam not crying, Yssaline—I am thinking, thinking. Didl 


kiss her before I went away?... 

YSSALINE: Yes, you kissed her as you said good-by. 

SELYSETTE : How often did I kiss her? 

YSSALINE: Once, little sister, we had notime.... 

SELYSETTE: I fearI was not gentle enough. 

YSSALINE: We were in a great hurry, little sister. 

SELYSETTE: No, no; it must not be. ... She will be quite alone, Yssa- 
line, and this will ever lingerin her mind. You see, if you have not been 
gentler than usual when you go away, they believe that you no longer 
love them. Whereas it isthe contrary that they should believe; it is just 
when our love istoo great that we are afraid to be gentle. ... Tho per- 
haps we are wrong; for whatever they do, and were they to live a thousand 
years, it is only the last word we said to them that they can remember. 
I saw that myself when my mother went.... At the last moment of all 
she did not smile at me, and it comes back to me again and again that she 
did not smile. .. . And the rest of life scarcely seems to count. 


The Academy comments on the foregoing passage as one in 


which the dramatist’s skill can hardly be overpraised. It adds: 


“The book is a treasury of beautiful things. 
ting loves beauty as M. Maeterlinck does. 
has no such lover. 


No one now wri- 
Sheer, essential beauty 
He willhave nothingelse. Gentleness, sweet 
reasonableness, patience, resignation under grief, self-sacrifice ; 
the old beatitudes of the evangelists are his too. Into the world 
which he has created no harshness may enter, no acerbity, no 
conscious pettiness; nothing, indeed, but beautiful thoughts, 
beautiful words, beautiful actions, and beautiful mistakes for 
which he has endless pity and charity.” 


Negro Song-Writers of America.—'‘lhe negro is the 
coming musician of the United States. So thinks John Edward 
Bruce, one of the commissioners from New York State to the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition. He has an article on the sub- 
ject in the Boston Evening Transcript in which he tells of some 
of the songs written by negroes. ‘The first one he mentions is 
“Listen to the Mocking-Bird,” by George Millburn, a street min- 
strel, who, being too poor to publish it, sold it to Winner, who 
has generally received credit for it. Mr. Bruce continues: “ Mr. 
Charles W. Anderson, one of the commissioners appointed by 
Governor Morton to the Nashville (Tenn.), Exposition, has gath- 
ered together in four immense volumes all of the music thus far 
written and published by negroes in this country, and has placed 
it on exhibition in the New York booth in the Negro Building at 
Nashville, where daily recitals from it are given by Mr. E. C. 
Brown, a young negro pianist. These concerts are quite a fea- 
ture at the Negro Building, and attract many visitors to the New 
York booth, who are charmed as much by the skilful playing of 


' Mr. Brown as by the sweetness and melody of the music of these 


composers of his race.” In this collection are “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny,” by James A. Bland; “All Coons Look Alike 
to Me,” by Ernest Hogan; “The Tennessee Centennial March,” 
by William J. Accoe; “Love is the Tenderest of Themes,” by 
Will M. Cook; “The Fatal Wedding,” and “The Baggage Coach 
Ahead,” by Gussie L. Davis. Of Mr. Davis Mr. Bruce says: 
“Gussie L. Davis has written more songs, perhaps, than any 
other young man in this country. He is the young negro song- 
writer who won the second prize recently given by the New York 
World for the best song written by an American song-writer. 
He was really entitled to first prize, but the judges took into ac- 
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count the fact that he is a negro and gave him second prize. .. . 
More than 500,000 of his best songs have been sold within the 
past dozen years, and there is not a city in the United States 
where they are not sung or played by the bands.” Mr. Bruce's 
remark about the negro as the coming musician of America is, 
he thinks, proven true by Will M. Cook’s song mentioned above. 
The same composer has written in addition a clever opera and 
a negro national hymn. 





WALT WHITMAN STILL A BONE OF CON- 
TENTION. 


OHN JAY CHAPMAN'S critique of Whitman (see LITERARY 
J Dicrest, July 31) has, as was to be expected, stirred up a 
The Chap- Book, in which Mr. Chapman’s arti- 
cle appeared, has in its issue of August 1 no less than three 
articles called forth by that critique, one by Oscar Lovell Triggs, 
another by Edward E. Hale, Jr., and a third by Maurice 
Thompson. They make lively and interesting reading. 

Perhaps the chief vaiue of Mr. Triggs’s reply is his conden- 
sation of what the English critics have said about Whitman. 
He thinks Mr. Chapman has entirely mistaken the real motive 
of the criticisms passed in England upon “Leaves of Grass,” 
as well as failed to perceive the cultured nature and the mystical 
features of Whitman’s prose and poetry. All original poets, 
says Mr. Triggs, have been “tramps” in the same sense as that 
in which Whitman was a tramp. ‘‘ Wordsworth, in his day, was 
the king of trampdom.” We quote from Mr. Triggs’s descrip- 
tion of the English attitude: 


hornets’ nest. 


“T do not know of a single English writer who has acknowl- 
edged Whitman's significance on the grounds that Mr. Chapman 
has given. Did Tennyson admire Whitman for his uncouthness? 
Did Swinburne call him ‘a strong-winged soul with prophetic 
lips hot with the blood-beats of song,’ for the reason of his. blas- 
phemy? Did Ruskin wonder at the power of Whitman’s words 
against the moral sins because of hisimmorality? If the English 
criticisms be fairly read, it will be found that no one was ever 
awarded the title of greatness on more universal and weighty 
grounds than this poet has been. John Addington Symonds 
hazarded his critical reputation upon an open avowal of the ster- 
ling poetic merits of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ and in his study of the 
Greek poets constantly referred to Whitman as a modern illus- 
tration of the Hellenic spirit. Havelock Ellis called attention 
also to Whitman’s Hellenism and considered him by the side of 
Diderot, Heine, Ibsen, and Tolstoi, as a representative of the 
new spirit. W. M. Rossetti thought him one of the greatest 
poets in any part of the world. Sir Edwin Arnold, who knew 
‘Leaves of Grass’ by heart, said Whitman should be regarded 
with reverence and affection for his humanity, his insight, his 
faith, his courage, and his exquisite poetry. On the fly-leaf of 
a copy of ‘Leaves of Grass’ Oscar Wilde wrote his tribute to one 
‘who, living blamelessly, dared to kiss the smitten mouth of his 
own century.’ Henry Salt affirms that in Whitman the true suc- 
cessor of Shelley is found, the originator of a new democtatic 
ideal, and of a new manner of expressing it. Edward Carpenter 
calls him one of the world’s ‘eternal peaks,’ and thinks his poe- 
try is more absolute in expression, more real in its content, and 
burns brighter in the nearness of sunrise than Shelley’s. John 
Todhunter classes Whitman with Shelley and Hugo, as the three 
great poets of democracy, whose utterances are full of prophetic 
fervor, and who seem to gaze forward into the future with eyes 
that lighten with the vision of some boundless hope for mankind. 
Long ago Carlyle wrote: ‘This is a man furnished for the high- 
est of all enterprises—that of being the poet of hisage.’ Recent- 
ly William Watson has written in epigram : 


“* Some find thee foul and rank and fetid, Walt, 
Who can not tell Arabia from a sty. 
Thou followeth Truth, nor feareth, nor doth halt; 
Truth: and the sole uncleanness is a lie.’”’ 

But, aside from the English critics, says Mr. Triggs, Whit- 
man’s greatness has been acknowledged on the continent by 
such writers as “Th. Bentzon,” Gabriel Sarrazin, 
France; Freiligrath, Rolleston, 


Zola, in 
Karl Knortz, in Germany ; 
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Stepniak, Popoff, Tolstoi, in Russia; Gay, in Australia; and 
Enrico Neucioni, in Italy. 

Edward Everett Hale, Jr., admits Mr. Chapman’s claim that 
Whitman is not representative of America, but does not see that 
Mr. Chapman has succeeded at all in telling us what Whitman 
is. The nearest he comes to doing so is when he says that * Walt 
Whitman has given utterance to the soul of the tramp.” Of this 
statement Mr. Hale says: 


“Epigrams and metaphors aside, I try to get some real mean- 
ing out of it. It does not mean that Walt Whitman was actually 
what we call a tramp, nor does it mean that what we call a tramp 
ever had such possession of brain-waves as we find in Walt 
Whitman’s poetry. What then dcesit mean? Why this much: 
that a tramp, cpsmically considered, or looked at from the point 
of view of an educated man, divests himself of much circum- 
stance and resolves himself into an idea: that Walt Whitman’s 
poetry read by an educated man produces a number of ideas, one 
of them resembling the idea which the cosmic tramp resolved 
into. That’s all. No tramp ever had a soul like Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry, nor is Walt Whitman's poetry tramp-like, save in 
its rejection of authority.” 


Mr. Hale’s concluding paragraphs are as follows. 


“Now as to Walt Whitman, there is something to his work 
which has appealed tomen. Of course, his worst points seem 
representatively American to 7he Saturday Review: of course 
(writing in the fifties), he thought he had a mission; of course, 
he had limitations, affectations, and ate cold pie; those are 
things which, when we try and consider the man and his work 
in the whole, pass away, evaporate, vanish; one is not disturbed 
by them. There remains a vitalizing power. 

“Criticism means, among other things, an attempt to find out 
what something is. But really the interest in poetry is not so 
much in itself, or in its cause, the poet, as it is in its effect. Now 
the fact—and no article can make it anything else—the fact is 
that, all rubbish aside, Whitman has affected many intelligent 
men vitally and profoundly. The real thing worth doing, then, 
is toexplain that matter; not to tell us who Whitman was, but 
to tell us what Whitman is.” 


Maurice Thompson approaches the controversy from the other 
side. He has no liking for Walt Whitman’s poetry, and he in- 
sists that the poetry must be judged by itself, aside from any 
opinion of the man who produced it : 


“Walt Whitman doubtless was a man of many attractive per- 
sonal qualities, perhaps he was a great man in a way; but that 
he was not a great poet is self-evident. If he was a great poet, 
there has never been another; if he was a great artist, none went 
before him, none has come after; if he was a great thinker, he 
was the first one and the last. It would bea mistake to doubt 
his sincerity; but the true critic easily sees that it is an acquired, 
not a congenital, sincerity, so far as his poetry reveals it. 
Neither his style nor his diction bears internal evidence of spon- 
taneity. The form of his art shows labored, overwrought un- 
naturalness. The critic who seriously compares it to Homer's 
can not read Greek with a Greek understanding. As well com- 
pare Tupper’s art to that of Theocritus. Whitman’s few good 
pieces are quite good enough to show how unnaturalness stran- 
gled his Muse. . . . The point I make is that in order to uphold 
Whitman it is absolutely necessary to crush every person, great 
or small, who ever wrote a line not similar to something in 
‘Leaves of Grass’! Milton, Tennyson, Hugo, Goethe, Keats, 
Shakespeare, Virgil, Poe, Longfellow, Pindar—all must be sac- 
rificed for the safety of Whitman.” 


Mr. Thompson agrees with Mr. Chapman that it was upon 
Whitman’s “yawp,” vulgarity, obscenity, braggadocio, and 
ignorance, rather than upon the “few eloquent and touching 
bits which glitter like rough diamonds amid the worthless in- 
anities and rambling vagaries of ‘Leaves of Grass,” that the 
English critics based their discovery of his Americanism. We 
quote also Mr. Thompson's concluding paragraphs: 


“Whitman had what may be denominated the poetic sense, 
and his deep ignorance would not have hindered him as a free- 
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and-easy lyrist; but he deliberately set out to be queer and 
loose, and to make poetry out of queerness and looseness. 
Many a man before him had demonstrated the impossibility of 
premeditated originality. His failure, however, was most no- 
table because his capital was really large. No other man ever 
had such a reservoir of unfiltered, unsterilized, and altogether 
amazing egotism upon which to draw for floods of resonant and 
high-rolling absurdities. 

“We grumble not a little, and with justice, at the poetry lately 
dealt out to us in the magazines; but what if the magazines were 
to begin a ten-years’ run of ‘Leaves of Grass’? I can think of 
nothing more terrible, unless it might be twenty years of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling.” 


If there is a Whitman “organ” anywhere, it is Mr. Horace L. 
Traubel’s Conservator. Mr. Traubel, as a matter of course, 
has something to say to Mr. Chapman, and he says it after this 
fashion : 


“After he [Mr. Chapman] has said his worst about Whitman 
he leaves him enough for immortality. It would be easy to name 
hundreds of contemporary writers who would be glad to gather 
up the scraps after Mr. Chapman’s sausage-chopper has finished 
with its victim. Why should Mr. Chapman worry because he 
can not classify Whitman? Here is a leading argument of Whit- 
man’s friends. He can not be classified. To Mr. Chapman this 
is a weakness, but to us it is a point of strength. I would read- 
ily admit that ‘Walt Whitman has given utterance to the soul of 
the tramp.’ The tramp, as here propounded, is our first exposi- 
tor. He comes first, lasts last, passes freely in the fluid spaces, 
is easily one with movement everywhere and accommodated to 
the fresh first inspirations of life. Nor are we puzzled to learn 
that in Whitman the intellectual was subordinated to something 
other—a lesser something, reading Chapman, but a greater some- 
thing, reading, as I must read, the subconscious nature of the 
eoul. i473 

“The place of Whitman in lives of people, obscure and known, 
must have been won by some legitimate power. What was that 
power? Call it poetic; call it philosophic; call it human; call 
itor deny it anything. What is it? That certain something is 
real, even if it must go without a name. And that real thing in 
Whitman, if the formal Parnassians forever reject it, and poetic 
schools never find a name for it or a place, is the essential Whit- 
man, the word that is god as words are gods in the work of in- 
spired men.” 


Wanted: A New National Hymn.—7Zte Home /Jour- 
nail calls, as so many others have called before it, for a new na- 
tional hymn for America, and thinks some of our popular Ameri- 
can poets ought to “try their hand” on one. It should not be 
written to any of the existing melodies and should not be founded 
on mere glorification of bloodshed. Saysthe editor of 7he Home 
Journal further: 


“The national song of the future for the American people 
should be typical, representing in its music as in its words the 
dignity of our country’s mission. It should not be polluted with 
a single ‘jingo’ word. It should breathe none of those boasts 
by which the Jefferson Bricks of America abroad have made their 
country slyly laughed at. It should express something of the 
many-sided patriotism and far-reaching ideals of the people 
which it represents. Now comparatively few people have an 
idea of the importance of finding a composer. This is really to 
first catch the hare. Passable poets are much more numerous 
than good composers. Suppose we get our anthem, who is to 
furnish the air? 

“However, we believe that this will regulate itself. The 
composer will be found. What we want is the last word in song 
ol the American people on the adieu to the wonderful nineteenth 
century—a song that shall fitly symbolize its material and intel- 
iectual outlook as well as its martial history. For this wild, in- 
considerate deification of war as the inspiration of national music 
must strike any true philosopher as absurd and in the highest 
cegree mischievous.” 


Incidentally, the editor remarks that it is singular that in all 
the poetry of Poe there is not an allusion to his country; and, as 
a rule, the American poets have avoided the national subject. 
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A THEATER FOR THE “NEW WOMAN.” 


STAGE devoted to the. vindication, enfranchisement, and 
avenging of women is the latest artistic novelty in Paris. 
A few weeks ago the “Thé&tre Féministe International” was 
opened, and the first production created quite a sensation in 
literary and artistic circles. It is not literally exact to say that 
the theater is to be by, of, and for the new women, altho certain 
facetious critics and cartoonists hint that the logical evolution of 
the experiment must bring that about. Plays written by men in 
the interest of “emancipation” are not to be boycotted ; but it is 
expected that the majority of the works produced will be written 
by women. 

The opening play was by a well-known novelist and play- 
wright, Mme. Daniel Lesueur, and was entitled “‘Hors du Mar- 
iage” (“Outside of Marriage”). The plot is rather stale, famil- 
iar, and commonplace, and the style is very conventional. Ca- 
tulle Mendés, the critic of Le /ourna/, himself a distinguished 
dramatist, wrote as follows in reviewing the play in connection 
with the peculiar mission of the new theater: 


“Has the time come when feminine art is about to separate 
itself from masculine, and the immemorial union of the two sexes 
is to be dissolved? We remain in great perplexity. Nothing is 
more inconceivable, nothing more vain, than a revolution with- 
outa revolution. If it wishes to produce any effect—happy or 
unhappy, disastrous or other—the Théatre Féministe must, at 
the risk of being ridiculed (what matters it?), venture upon the 
most audacious thoughts and expressions. It is necessary to 
make a violent assault in order to effect a breach in the wall of 
prejudice and law. If the directors of the new theater are to 
exercise moderation and risk nothing that offends the average 
taste, itis useless to them to add a new theater to the number 
already existing. In fact, the play of Mme. Lesueur might have 
been produced at the Gymnase or the Odéon, and, in spite of the 
banality of the subject, it would not have failed to please or even 
to move.” 


M. Mendés proceeds to summarize the plot. It is the story of 
a poor, honest girl seduced and abandoned by a rich and famous 
banker. She earns a livelihood by maintaining a school for 
young girls, but her seducer, by threatening to expose her, 
forces her to leave Paris. In the provinces she leads a quiet and 
almost happy life. She meets a young professor, and they be- 
come deeply attached to each other. The professor, progressive, 
liberal, and independent—will he marry her and cause her to for- 
get her past misfortunes? Not atall. He is jealous of her past, 
and his feelings prove stronger than his ideas. In the end, de- 
serted and scorned by all, she kills herself. After this summary, 
M. Mendés continues: 


“In spite of the lack of originality in this plot, the play of Mme. 
Lesueur was warmly received, and the success was deserved 
alike for the sincerity of the emotion and the art with which the 
ideas are expressed. But if the Théatre Féministe imagines that 
it has made a single step toward solving the eternal problem, 
cruel and fatal, of maternity outside of marriage, it is not far 
from gross self-deception.” 


Marcel Prévost, the counterpart of Zola, if not his successor in 
popular favor, whose latest work, ‘Le Jardin Secret” (The Se- 
cret Garden) has attracted much attention as a psychological 
study of marriage and feminine nature, writes a long article with 
reference to this new theater, discussing the general question of 
He scoffs at the idea that women 
need a theater specially devoted to their alleged needs and aims. 


woman’s relation to the stage. 


We translate a portion of his observations, as follows: 


“Whatever we may think of the pretensions of women, and 
even if on the platform of female congresses they appear to us 
pedantic and crude, in the theater they assume a passionate and 
living form. So far as the union of these two words, ThéAtre 
Féministe, is concerned, it expresses a mere truism. The whole 
theater, or at least the whole modern theater, or, again, to be 
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absolutely precise, the whole modern theater which enjoys any 
success, is feminine. I do not say that it is well that it should be 
so, or that the more a dramatic work talks about woman and for 
woman the better it is. But I do say that success attaches itself 
obstinately to those plays in which woman is depicted with ad- 
miration, appreciation, and affection, while the stage where 
woman is held up to ridicule and contempt is doomed to sterility 
and failure. They say that novels are read only by women. 
Possibly ; but certainly one finds fewer women than men in the 
theaters, and the men are the critics and judges of new plays. 
Yet it matters not. Contemporary history shows that the dram- 
atists who do not despise success ought to adopt for their motto: 
‘Fall at the feet of the sex.’” 


M. Prévost says that he has strong proof of his thesis. He 
claims that the experience of the Free Theater supports him be- 


yond the possibility of cavil. He continues: 


“When they first began to talk about the Free Theater and 
about a new pleiad of dramatists to be introduced to the public, 
the triumphant pieces of the preceding school were ‘ Denise’ and 
‘Francillon’ [works by Dumas the younger], plays emphatically 
‘feminine,’ which glorified the ‘weak creature’ even in her fail- 
ings. Theschool of the Free Theater assumed a position exactly 
opposite. It set itself the task of exposing to us the egoism, pet- 
tiness, and falsity of woman. I am aware that men were not 
spared either, for the thesis of the new theater was that humanity 
as a whole is bad and despicable, and even grotesque in its 
viciousness. But, in contrast with what had been the rule before 
on the stage, woman appeared to us even baser and lower. The 
mother was represented as a mercenary schemer anxious to sell 
her daughter to the richest husband, while she was often the ac- 
complice of the daughter in infamous deceptions of the husband. 
The husband was a sensual beast, prompted either by financial pr 
amatory instincts. The young girl was cold, calculating, com- 
mercial. You can review the entire repertory of the Free Theater 
without finding a single feminine sentiment free either from 
cupidity or from lubricity. 

“And what happened? The plays of the new theater, after 
reaping the success to which the advent of some real talents and 
the boldness of the departure entitled them, fell into a disrepute 
such as I have not encountered in the history of all literature. 
Not only are these plays no longer produced, they are not even 
written. Those who were most clever appear to have realized 
that they had deceived themselves, while some of the new dram- 
atists, from whom fine work may be expected, have temporarily 
ceased writing—the only attitude worthy of artists who have 
begun to doubt their artistic principles.” 


Since the disappearance of the Free Theater, another school has 
arisen, says M. Prévost, a school without definite ideas, without 
great artistic talent. It has succeeded; its plays have proved 
profitable and popular. Why? Because “it treats woman with 
indulgence, with tenderness, often with aggressive love. Women 
appear in the plays of this school, not indeed perfect and su- 
perior, but capable of disinterestedness, of devotion, of pathetic 
suffering. In fine, the theater has once more become feminine, 
and success has returned to the theater.” However, concludes 
M. Prévost, there is no objection to a theater devoted to women’s 
claims if it guards itself against becoming too feminine and not 
enough of atheater. It may cause dramatists to meditate fruit- 
fully on the réle of woman in the theater. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI—ARTIST AND SCIEN- 
TIST. 


HE late Viktor Rydberg, one of the most illustrious of 
Swedish philosophers and novelists, delivered a lecture 
several years ago, before the students of Stockholm University, 
on Leonardo da Vinci, “philosopher, mathematician, physiolo- 
gist. geologist, metallurgist, botanist, anatomist, engineer, musi- 
cian, extemporizing poet, architect, sculptor, and painter.” This 
lecture, done into English by Anna von Rydingsvard, is pub- 
lished in 7he Jnternational (August). Professor Rydberg 
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brings out very clearly the marvelous versatility of da Vinci, as 
evinced not only in his work but in his writings and especially in 
his note-books published in 1893. 


On one and the same leaf of 
these note-books, we are told, “mechanics, painting, anatomy, 


astronomy, crowd upon each other, often called up by something 
that met his eye during his wanderings.” He studied the flight 
of birds for twenty-five years to discover some law that might be 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, 


Painted by himself. After the engraving by Raphael Morghen. 


applied to airships. He was a predecessor of Copernicus; a 
pioneer in the science of geology. But we let Professor Rydberg 


tell the story : 


“If one follows Leonardo on his life’s career, one is compelled 
to ask how he found time, during certain periods, to engage in 
painting, which he, according to his own statement, considered 
the highest of all the arts and his real vocation in life. 

“For several years he was in the service of different Italian 
or foreign princes, as military or civil engineer. He built canals 
and fortified cities; he wasasurveyor; heconstructed parachutes, 
and new kinds of hoisting-apparatus; he invented boring-mills, 
planing-machines, stone-saws, shearing implements, potter’s 
wheels, a new kind of drawbridge, blasting-machines, cannon, 
and bombarding machines. 

“He was always deeply absorbed in the most difficult mathe- 
matical problems, and had an essential share in the most cele- 
brated work of the mathematician Luca Paciolis: ‘De divina pro- 
portione.’ Together with the renowned anatomist Marco della 
Torre, he studied anatomy more thoroughly than any of his con- 
temporaries. He discovered the camera-obscura; he founded the 
theory of the wave-motion of the sea; instituted geological inves- 
tigations when geology did not yet exist; discovered many impor- 
tant facts in botany, and was the first man of his time in his 
knowledge of optics and acoustics. .. . 

“For everything Leonardo had eyes, and it was with delight 
he saw and reflected uponthe seen. The motive power that urged 
him to all his wanderings was his sense of beauty. He gazed at 
the setting sun; its image penetrated to his brain and opened a 
multitude of thought channels; ideas from these met and formed 
into intuition of universal laws which rendered Leonardo a pre- 
decessor of Copernicus. He broke a leafy branch from a tree, or 
perhaps a flower, in order to observe it from a painter’s point of 
view; but the reflected picture of the branch in his brain ap- 
proached memory pictures of other branches or blossoms which 
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he had seen or painted, and instantly he discovered a law of 
phyllotaxy, a law for the arrangement of leaves on the stem. 

“Among the collection of Leonardo’s drawings owned by the 
Queen of England, and which are preserved at Windsor Castle, 
are to be found, besides his admirable anatomical charts, a num- 
ber of flower and fruit studies. It is impossible, so say those who 
have seen them, to discover where the work of the artist ends 
and that of the scientist begins in those studies. They are not 
separable; they are one. One sees there, for example, a rasp- 
berry bush with its leaves and blossoms. One can count the 
pistils and stamens; one can follow with exactitude the system 
of veining in the leaves, and the various indentures of their mar- 
gins. ‘They would be perfectly reliable illustrations to a botani- 
cal work, and yet they are as a whole something entirely differ- 
ent—true art productions, inspired by a love, a sense of beauty. 

“The same is also the case with his anatomical drawings. In 
their place of preservation in Windsor Castle they were for a long 
time inaccessible to investigators. One of the first, or perhaps 
the first, who was allowed to examine them was the anatomist, 
Dr. Knox, some time between 1850 and 1860. They filled him 
with astonished admiration, and he has since written a treatise 
upon them. 

“Another anatomist, Professor Lange, of the University of 
Vienna, has also examined them, and frequently refers to them 
in his work, ‘Anatomie der dusseren Formen,’ published in 1884. 
He draws attention to the extraordinary minuteness and exacti- 
tude of Leonardo’s observations. And yet one sees immediately 
that it is not a keenly observant, scientific investigator only, but 
also an artist with genius, who has made them. ‘To da Vinci so 
much more was visible than any previous anatomist had observed. 
The parts of the human body hidden under the skin seem lost in 
each other; in order to separate them, one must, as it were, dis- 
cover them. When Leonardo draws the muscles of: the arm he 
shows their connection with those of the chest and their origin 
and insertion, even to the condyle of the upper arm and to the 
collar bone; he observes them in action and in repose, in exten- 
sion and in flexion, and in all this the sense of form manifests 
itself and leads Leonardo aright, while permitting him to see 
what others had never seen. 

“He had emancipated himself from traditional beliefs—an act 
of independence which is attended with interminable difficulties 
and succeeds least with them who imagine themselves to be free 
from prejudice. All the universities of his day taught that the 
moon resembled a polished, spherical mirror, which reflected the 
sunlight. But as da Vinci gazed at her he recollected that when 
he painted a gold ball or any similar object in sunshine the 
spherical mirror or gold ball reflected the light from one point 
only; the moon did not appear in the heavens as a dark body 
with one single shining point, therefore the moon could not re- 
semble a spherical mirror, in spite of what all the university pro- 
fessors might say. So reasoned Leonardo, and he came to the 
conclusion that the moon was a heavenly body somewhat resem- 
bling our earth, a world with mountains and plains, with conti- 
nents and seas. 

“Is it necessary for me to point out that this scientific discovery 
is offspring of artistic perceptions and the fantasy of the poet? 
Do not the theses of the physiologist Claude Bernard, of the 
chemist Liebig, and of so many other talented discoverers, that 
scientific methods and mere observation are not sufficient to carry 
forward investigation, strengthen this conclusion? Investigation 
demands power of imagination, something of the poet and artist, 
but combined with judgment. 

“It is a universally acknowledged fact that we are least pre- 
pared to discover what lies hidden behind everyday phenomena, 
just because they appear so familiar, and consequently cloud our 
perceptions. ‘The baker's apprentice who daily saw the rising of 
dough thought it absurd in the highest degree that a scientist 
should study the matter. 

“*Can the simpleton not understand,’ said he, ‘that it is the 
yeast that does it ?’ 

“That the yeast did it was nothing remarkable to him, but the 
Investigator of the yeast phenomenon opened the way which led 
to our understanding of microbes, not to mention the reconstruc- 
ton by it of brewing methods, and other branches of practical 
industry. It is necessary to have something of the child's won- 
der, surprise, and curiosity in order to receive benefit, artistically 
or scientifically, from phenomena of everyday occurrence. This 
iS naiveté in its highest meaning. And this maiveté was pos- 
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sessed by Leonardo da Vinci. He preserved it all his life, just 
as he preserved throughout life somewhat of the beauty which 
was fascinating in the boy and youth. 

“Thus, he was digging a moat round a city situated on a moun- 
tain, when, in the section of earth laid bare, he found a stratum 
in which snail and mussel-shells and other petrifactions were 
mingled. Thousands of people had seen such before. The ma- 
jority had thought nothing of it. Some had wondered and re- 
ferred the matter to the learned men of the university. The 
doctors of theology had then explained the matter just as a car- 
dinal in our time explained it: these snailsand mussels had never 
been alive. They were models of animal forms called forth by 
God’s creative thought, by it constructed of the dust of the earth, 
but they had never had the breath of life breathed into them. 

“Leonardo, regarding them again with the child’s curiosity, 
the artist’s love of form, and the thinker’s meditativeness, saw 
that these snails were such as he had seen in the sand on the 
seashore, and gradually the groundwork of a new science, geol- 
ogy, was revealed to his mind. He saw continents take form, 
mountains arise, the world of waters roll itself away. 

“Leonardo was a remarkable singer and player of stringed in- 
struments. It was in this capacity he was called to one of the 
courts where he tarried. Observation of the vibration of strings 
led him to scientific discoveries. He studied the ocean’s billows 
and discovered the theory of undulation. The falling of locks of 
hair on the human head furnished him a subject for further theo- 
retical examination. In the waves of the sea and those locks of 
hair, he found the same law. When he painted his madonnas 
he knew that the motion of the hair masses follows two tempos; 
the one lies in their weight, the other in their elasticity. His 
explanations of what he saw usually began in the form of a clear 
poetic image before they assumed a theoretic form. 

“During all the flights of this man into the realms of human 
knowledge and understanding it was the painter’s art, its de- 
mands, its advancement, which lay first and foremost on his 
heart. That is the harbor from which he launched out on voy- 
ages of discovery, the haven to which he returned with the rich 
treasures resulting from his explorations. One learns this from 
his so-called painter’s book, the signature of which is preserved 
in the Vatican.” 

The majority of da Vinci's artistic creations have been over- 
taken by an unfortunate fate, due to his scientific love for experi- 
ment. Instead of confining himself to the old technic for mural 
painting, he gave rein evezy now and then to his passion for 
experiment, and, in order to produce a deeper tone than that 
given by water-colors, he used oil-paints. The result is that 
most of his work has been wholly or partially destroyed, his 
“Last Supper” having required restoration as early as the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. 


Rare Manuscripts Needed for American Libra- 
ries.—Harfer’s Weekly speaks about an ineffectual search 
made recently in the libraries of New York for photographic re- 
productions of important classical manuscripts. The failure of 
this search leads 7he Weekly to the following comments: 


“It is doubtful if there are to-day in America complete photo- 
graphic reproductions of any half-dozen important manuscripts 
in Greek, Latin, Saxon, Old High-German, Gothic, or Icelandic. 
When American scholars can compare the earliest Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts with the manuscript of Ulphilas, or with those of the 
earliest Icelandic sagas; when without leaving the room they can 
call down from the shelves exact reproductions of Scriptural, 
Homeric, Horatian, or Virgilian manuscripts; when questions 
which concern the arrangement of verse, the marking of accent, 
the variations in spelling, and a hundred other things which a 
scholar must know, can be settled in a New York library—then it 
will be easily possible for New York to produce scholars who will 
be accepted in England and Germany as the highest authorities 
in their specialties. 

“Within the last ten years it has become easily possible to 
make a photographic engraving of a Greek manuscript which will 
give with absolute fidelity every accent and breathing marked in 
the original. The student who has learned to appreciate the im- 
portance of what the early part of the century overlooked as mere 
triviality can feel assured in the use of such a reproduction that 
he could learn nothing more if he had the original before him. 
Why, then, it is natural to ask, is not every important library in 
the United States provided with such reproductions of all the 
really valuable manuscripts of the world ?” 


The editor thinks that agitation of the subject will result in 
such collections, if the libraries will combine together to defray 
the cost of such reproductions. 
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SCIENCE. 


ELECTRICAL COOKING: ITS COST AND 
EFFICIENCY. 


Bf following interesting practical tests, made by Prof. John 

Price Jackson, are described by him in a paper read before 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers at its July meet- 
ing and printed in Zhe Electrical World (July 31). After 
stating that the primary object of his experiments was to find a 
satisfactory method of cooking without risk of fire, he thus de- 
scribes the electrical-cooking apparatus used: 


“The stoves are round disks of iron, on the under side of which 
the heating wires are embedded in a non-conducting, non-com- 
bustible compound. The oven is a box, so thoroughly heat- 
insulated that the outside metal covering never reaches a tem- 
perature uncomfortable to the hand. The broiler is made of a 
corrugated metal surface, slightly tipped from the horizontal, 
with adrip groove at the lower edge for catching the meat juices. 
The flatirons are similar in construction to the stoves, the larger 
one having a low heat switch, which enables the operator to con- 
trol the heat. 

“In all these appliances the heating-coils are so arranged that 
the energy is largely concentrated at useful points. They are 
also supplied with supports and cases which will not conduct 
heat.” 


After giving tables in which he states the amount of electric 
power necessary to cook each article for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, he concludes that the average cost of cooking a meal 
electrically is 13.1 cents. In the same way he found that to cook 
the same meal with coal would cost only 3.15 cents. The ex- 
pense, therefore, is enormously greater with electricity. But 
there are compensating advantages. Says Professor Jackson : 


“The results of the cooking-tests seem to indicate that for the 
ordinary cooking of a family for the whole year the expense would 
be larger than would be ordinarily acceptable, notwithstanding 
the great advantages in other respects. However, in the follow- 
ing classes their utility should be great : 

“1. For light-housekeeping, such as is practised in small city 
apartments, or in many large houses during the summer months, 
no other method presents so many desirable features. _The dirt 
of coal and ashes, disagreeable gases and abnormal temperatures 
due to a coal-stove are entirely obviated. . . . For similar pur- 
poses coal-oil, gas, or gasoline are frequently used, but with the 
inherent disadvantages of greater heat in the room, offensive 
odors, comparative uncleanliness, and danger. 

“2. This form of cooking apparatus could be used with facility 
in boarding-houses and restaurants for purposes which require an 
even temperature, such as is needed in baking griddle-cakes, 
boiling eggs, etc. 

“3. Where electricity is available, nothing could be more con- 
venient than a small electrical stove, requiring 300 or 400 watts, 
for the many uses to which at present the alcohol flame is put, 
such as the afternoon tea-kettle, chafing-dish, toaster, etc. This 
use of alcohol is most unsafe as regards. danger from fire, and 
could well be discarded for electricity, which is absolutely safe 
when properly installed, as well as being more convenient and 
better in other respects. 

‘4. In the shop, the glue-pot, solder-pot, brazing-iron, etc., 
can be heated advantageously by electricity, and one of the most 
gratifying consequences of our experiments has been the decision 
to put such an equipment in our college shops. 

‘**s. The test of the electrical flatirons showed them more eco- 
nomical than the old form, when the saving of labor is taken into 
account. Not only is there a saving in time, but the severity of 
labor is much lessened. Our experience was that a laundress 
who had used an electrical iron would be exceedingly unwilling 
to go back to the old form. 

“A small flatiron of 2 or 3 amperes attached to the ordinary 
lighting fixture in a dressing-room is a great convenience; and 
with an electric tea-kettle and curling-iron are destined to become 
essentials in the modern home. 

“Concerning the questions whether the use of electricity had 
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proved satisfactory in its operations in the cooking tests described, 
the housekeeper in charge said: ‘The instruments were excellent 
in every respect. We were able to cook more rapidly, to keep 
the heat at just the right point, and could readily prevent over- 
cooking or under-cooking. While we were using electricity 
every dish was perfect. When I think of these advantages, and 
of the cleanliness and convenience of the utensils, I sincerely hope 
that some of them at least may be retained in the house perma- 
nently.’” 


Editorial comment on these tests brings out some of the ad- 
vantages of electricity still more clearly. 
Electrical World: 


“While it is apparent from Professor Jackson’s figures that in 
the item of apparent cost electrical-cooking methods will not 
easily bear comparison with the time-honored coal-burning range, 
still it is doubtful if the additional cost of electrical cooking is 
not more than compensated for by the enormous increase in con- 
venience and cleanliness over the older method. 

“While it appears that, as compared with the ordinary coal- 
range, the electric method costs about five times as much for fuel, 
no mention is made in Professor Jackson’s article of the savings 
in time and cleanliness and health which are insured by the more 
modern method. Even with the price of current as high as ten 
cents per kilowatt hour it does not seem extravay°nt to use elec- 
tricity in this way for many purposes for which other heating 
methods are now employed. Leaving out of the question the 
number of applications to general heating which can be so satis- 
factorily performed through the agency of the electric current, 
and considering only that of cooking, it seems as if the appear- 
ance of electrical-cooking utensils at a time when many families 
are resorting.to apartment-house methods of living is peculiarly 
timely. Thecoal-stove, using comparatively cheap fuel, is highly 
inefficient and resultsin heating and vitiating the air of the apart- 
ment in which it is placed. Besides this it produces quantities of 
ashes to be removed and requires also the continual handling of 
coal. To obviate these difficulties in many cases oil, gas, or gas- 
oline-stoves have been used, but these, while obviating the nui- 
sance of ashes and coal, add the dangers of explosion and fire and 
the even more abhorrent nuisance of vile odors, while their prod- 
ucts of combustion are generally allowed to escape into the air, 
which they vitiate to a marked degree. It is only in the electric- 
stove that the advantages of all these forms of cooking-instru- 
ments are combined and the apparent limit of simplicity, clean- 
liness, and efficiency reached at once.” 


Says the editor of 7/e 


In short, it seems likely that electrical cooking will win accep- 
tance, as electric lighting has already done, not by its cheapness, 
but by its neatness, efficiency, and ease of control. 


The Origin of Some Popular Seaside Resorts.— 
The geological relations of the islands along the New England 
coast haye been carefully studied by Arthur Hollick, who gives 
some of his latest conclusions as follows in a paper printed in the 
“Transactions of the New York Academy of Science”: “ Block 
Island has been brought into a line geologically with Long Island, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket. They all had their origin in 
one series of cause and effect. They manifestly represent rem- 
nants of the former coastal plain which consisted of cretaceous 
and tertiary sands, gravels, clays, and marls. The glacier of the 
Ice age squeezed upward and pushed forward these incoherent 
strata into a series of contorted folds along its line of furthest 
advancement, depositing on top the detritus of the moraine. The 
ridge so formed was at first continuous, but with the gradual 
sinking of the coast, and the action of the ocean, the less ele- 
vated portions have succumbed, and only the highest parts, now 
represented by these islands, remain above water. All the facts 
point to this conclusion, and even the most superficial observation 
shows that the phenomena of submergence and erosion are in 
active operation at thepresent time. Should they continue inthe 
future it requires but little prevision to appreciate that Block 
Island and the islands to the eastward will continue to shrink in 
size, disappear, and eventually form merely parts of the shoals 
which now connect and surround them. Montauk Point wil! 
continue to recede, and, by the submergence of the low, narrow 
strip of land in the vicinity of Canoe Place, a new island will be 
formed from what remains of the Point.” 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC MEETING. 


‘THE meetings of the British and American Associations for 

the Advancement of Science, always interesting events, are 
doubly interesting to Americans this year, for they both take 
place on this continent and within a few miles of each other—the 
American meeting first, at Detroit, beginning on August 9, and 


the British at Toronto on August 18. It is thus possible for the 


English and American men of science to attend each other’s 
meetings, and this gives an international aspect to the affair, as 
was the intention of its promoters. Sczence says in a leading 
editorial : 


“The visit of the British Association to Montreal in 1884 gave 
a considerable impulse to science in America. The meeting of 
our own association in that year was attended by three hundred 
British men of science, the total attendance, 1,249, being the larg- 
est in its history. In the thirteen years that have since elapsed 
science in America has made a great forward movement. ‘The 
scientific research accomplished at our universities now surpasses 
that of the British universities; the work done under our Govern- 
ment is greater than in any other country; our scientific journals 
have doubled in number and increased in influence. If our asso- 
ciation has scarcely kept 
abreast of the great pro- 
gress of science, this is 
the proper time to give 
it a due place in the 
scientific economy.” 

The attendance of the 
two meetings includes 
some of the best known 
students in _ science 
the English- 
speaking peoples. In 
both 
presidents 


among 
associations two 
are promi- 
nent, the retiring and the 
incoming officer, besides 
which a president for 
the following meeting is 
the 
British Association it is 


“also elected. In 





the incoming president 


SIR JOHN EVANS, 
President of the British Association. 


who delivers the presi- 
dential address, and this 
will be this year the duty 
of Sir John Evans, the antiquarian and numismatist. The fol- 
lowing brief particulars regarding him are from a notice in 7he 
Electrical World: 


“He was born in Leicestershire in 1823, and afterward removed 
to Hertfordshire, of which county he has been high sheriff, an 
office held in much greater honor in England than in this coun- 
try. He has also held other public offices, and has been a manu- 
facturer of paper for many years, and president of the Paper- 
Makers’ Association. He was president of the Geological 
Society in 1875-76, and of the Anthropological Institute in 1878- 
79; of the Society of Antiquarians 1885-91; and of the Numis- 
matic Society continuously since 1875. He has published works 
on the coins of ancient Britain, and on the stone and bronze im- 
plements of the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles; also on 
implements found in the drift. His antiquarian and numismatic 
collections are among the finest in Great Britain.” 

The retiring president is Lord Lister, the eminent surgeon, 
iventor of the antiseptic mode of treatment that has wrought 
such wonders in modern surgical practise. 

In the American Association it is the retiring president that 
delivers the presidential address. The post was held by the late 
Prof. E. D. Cope, and his place was taken by the senior retiring 
vice-president, Prof. Theodore N. Gill. The incoming president, 
Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard, presides over this meeting, but 
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delivers no address until the next year, when he turns over his 


office to his successor. Of Professor Gill's address Dr. Marcus 
Benjamin says in Zhe Sczentific American, that at the request 
of the council it will take the form of a critical description of 
Cope’s contributions to science. No one, we are’assured, is 


more competent to attempt this task than Professor Gill, for he 

















PROF. THEODORE NICHOLAS GILL. 


has been the friend and fellow worker of Professor Cope in sim- 
ilar lines since the early sixties, when the two young men were 
fellow students in natural history under Professor Baird in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr. Benjamin gives the following brief sketches of Professor 
Gill and Professor Gibbs : 


“Theodore Nicholas Gill, who ranks among the very first of 
American zoologists, is a native of New York city, where he 





PROF. WOLCOTT GIBB3. 


was born on March 21, 1837. His early education was received 
in private schools and from private tutors, and then he studied 
law, but never was admitted to the bar. As he grew to man- 
hood he developed an interest in natural science, and during the 
winter of 1857-58 he visited Barbados, Trinidad, and other West 
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Indian islands for Mr. D. Jackson Stewart, for whom he col- 
lected shells and other spec:mens in natural history. ... In 
1859 he visited Newfoundlazd and studied its fauna, and in 
1860 prepared a report of the fishes of the northwest boundary 
for the State Department. 

“It was about this time that he came to Washington, which 
has since been his home, and in 1862 he became librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution. This office he held until 1866, when the 
library was transferred to the Capitol, where he was continued in 
service until 1874, having become chief assistant. Subsequent 
to the last-named date he has devoted his attention almost ex- 
clusively to studies in natural history, and is a daily worker in 
the Smithsonian Institution, having since 1894 held the honorary 
office of associate in zoology on the scientific staff of the National 
Museum.” 


Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, the incoming president, was born in New 
York, February 21, 1822, and holds the Rumford professorship 


of chemistry at Harvard. He is, says Dr. Benjamin— 


“the only American who has ever received an election to hon- 
orary membership in the German Chemical Society. He is one 
of the four surviving original members of the National Academy 
of Sciences, and in which he has held the office of foreign secre- 
tary, becoming in 1896 the president of that body. Professor 
Gibbs has long been a member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and as far back as 1866 was a vice- 
president of that organization. 

“At the meeting held last year, when it was proposed to hold 
a joint meeting with the British Association, the nominating 
committee, in casting about for the most distinguished American 
scientist to represent the American Association, were prompt to 
recognize the fact that the president of the National Academy of 
Sciences was indeed the most eminent living American scientist. 
The wisdom of this choice was universally conceded, and the 
American Association quickly ratified the action of their com- 
mittee.” 


The proposition, first made in 1884, that these reunions should 
be made a regular thing by the organization of a congress of 


some sort, has been renewed. Sczence says of it: 


“For reasons which we need not repeat, the advantages of an 
international conference seem to outweigh the difficulties, and 
we should like to see steps taken at the meetings of the American 
and British associations for the organization of a congress to 
meet in 1900. Should it, however, be thought that the time has 
not yet come, then we should be glad to see the natignal asso- 
ciations undertake in alternation to give their meetings an inter- 
national character. This will to a certain extent be accomplished 
this year by the British Association. Arrangements should be 
made next week to secure the representation of foreign associa- 
tions and societies by delegates at the next meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary.” 





Self-Loading Pistol.—A recoil-pistol, self-loading on the 
principle of the Maxim gun, has been invented by Mauser, the 
famous German maker of small arms. T7he Engineering Maga- 
zine says that “the general arrangement of the arm is that of 
the modern magazine guns, on a smaller scale, the principal dif- 
ference being in the sliding breech-block and firing mechanism, 
the force of the recoil throwing the block back and at the same 
time compressing a long spiral spring, which returns it after the 
cartridge has been fed upward. So long as the trigger is drawn 
back, the firing continues, while, if the trigger be released, the 
weapon remains loaded and cocked, ready for action upon the 
next pull of the finger. The cartridges are fastened together in 
charges of ten, which can be very quickly loaded into the maga- 
zine. The pistol is also made for twenty cartridges at a loading. 
The rapidity of fire is, of course, the great point, and, it is 
stated, eighty shots a minute can be successfully fired. No at- 
tempt is made to cool the barrel, as is done in the Maxim gun, 
but no ill effects appear from this omission. A ten-shot pistol of 
this type was fired 2,200 times as rapidly as possible, without 
being cooled or cleaned, and operated perfectly without apparent 
injury, while no appreciable wear upon the parts was visible 
after 10,000 shots. The extent to which such a weapon will be 
found useful in actual warfare may be questioned, since the waste 
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of ammunition in proportion to the execution is likely to be large, 
but, consideréd as a mechanical device, it is certainly a most in- 
genious production, and possibly may lead to another revision of 
the small arms of more than one nation, should the recoil prin- 
ciple be demonstrated of sufficient practical value to demand 
further extension.” 


A THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF LIFE, 


HE origin of life on our planet has always been a puzzle to 

evolutionists. Most of them have not cared to make any 
attempt to solve it, but have contented themselves with working 
out a scheme of the development of organisms from lower to 


higher forms. A recent attempt to explain the change from min- 


eral to organic matter by the action of purely physical forces is 
made by Charles Morris in a paper read before the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and published in full in their 
“Proceedings” for the current year. We quote below a brief ab- 
stract of Mr. Morris’s theory from 7he American Naturalist 
(August) : 


“There was a time in the earth’s history when chemical inac- 
tion prevailed, on account of high temperature and unfavorable 
physical conditions, but, on the formation of an ocean of highly 
heated waters, holding in solution a variety of elementary sub- 
stances and simple compounds, chemism grew active, and be- 
came more energetic as the waters increased in depth and in 
variety and volume of their contents. Many complex minerals 
were very likely then formed and deposited as rock formations. 
As the ocean became freed from its abundance of foreign mate- 
rial inorganic chemistry decreased, unti! sow it has practically 
ceased, oxidation having reduced nearly all substances to a state 
of chemical fixity. 

“As the waters of the primeval ocean slowly cooled, and in- 
organic chemism declined in activity, organic chemism probably 
set in, aided by the solar rays. The material for this new phase 
of action had been prepared and existed abundantly in the water 
and air. It may have had its origin in an early reaction between 
carbon dioxid and the elements of water, yielding the hydro- 
carbons; and subsequently between these and nitrogen, yielding 
the far more complex albuminous compounds. 

“Many of the preceding mineral molecules were quite complex 
in composition, and it is reasonable to suppose that still more 
complex molecules arose under conditions restraining the activity 
of oxygen. Seed forms of organic substance may have first ap- 
peared—simple carbon compounds. These would serve as the 
basis of more complex molecules, and there may hav: been a 
long-continued process of deoxidation and formation of higher 
carbon and nitrogen compounds until true organic matter ap- 
peared and the chemistry of life came fairly into play. 

“Further the author remarks that ‘the conditions favoring the 
development of organic material were transitory, and no longer 
exist. Organic chemistry emerged from a vitally active stage of 
inorganic chemistry. It could not well arise from the existing 
passive stage of inorganic chemistry.’” 





THE EVOLUTION OF A MACHINE. 


N editorial writer in Casszer’s Magazine (July) notes that 

in the development of one mechanism from another, just 

as in the world of organisms, there are often many useless sur- 

vivals. Parts that were essential to the parent machine are kept, 

sometimes in a modified form, in the descendant, altho their use- 

fulness is a thing of the past. This fact has often been noted in 

the case of costume, and the two buttons on the back of a frock- 

coat are frequently cited as an example. The editorial that we 

have mentioned applies it, among other things, to the horseless 
carriage. Says the writer: 


“The theory of evolution has been applied to the mechanical as 
well as the animal world, and it is sometimes quite possible to 
trace the descent of a piece of machinery from various details of 
its construction. Thus many of the earlier woodworking ma- 
chines were built upon wooden frames, and when iron frames 
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were substituted, the lines of the wooden construction were fol- 
lowed for a long time, altho quite unsuited to the changed mate- 
rial. Similarly when railroads were first started in England, the 
carriages for personal transportation were constructed by making 
along body frame, mounted upon trucks, and placing on it three 
stage-coach bodies, all being well bolted together. The travel- 
ing public was thus given accommodations which, in interior 
arrangements at least, resembled very closely those to which they 
had been accustomed, and after some demurring the new order 
of things was gradually accepted. As the art of car-building 
progressed, however, it was soon found much better to construct 
the whole affair as one piece of work, but the influence of custom 
was so strong that the British railway carriage is still built on the 
stage-coach model, and it is to this cause, rather than to any 
other, that the compartment system owes its being. Altho the 
carriage is practically built as one vehicle, it is ornamented on 
the outside by moldings, curved to follow the old lines of the 
stage-coach body, and even when these moldings are omitted in 
the lower-class carriages, curved stripes of paint are put on to 
tell the story of the evolution of the car from the coach. 

“But there are other examples of the absurdity of imitating in 
form a construction of which the need no longer exists. The 
motor carriage is already in evidence, and it, too, bears the ear- 
marks of its horsy, tho horseless, origin. One of the latest forms 
of these carriages bears all over indications of the existence of the 
horse thatisn’t there. In front there isa high leather dash-board 
to protect the riders against the splashing from the heels of the 
absent animal, while the finish of the heavy trimmings could 
only have emanated from the establishment of a builder of car- 
riages made for horses, and the whole vehicle looks as if it ought 
to have a pair of lively animals in front of it to make it look 
complete. It is, indeed, difficult to get rid of old ideas even when 
the necessity of their presence is absent; but the mental inertia 
which makes such things possible is probably inherent in human 
nature, and its elimination requires a long course of education 
and experience.” 





Downward Draft in Furnaces.—Heated air or other 
gas naturally rises, and this fact is generally used to create a 
draft in furnaces and stoves, whereby the products of combustion 
are carried away and fresh air is drawn into the fire at the bot- 
tom. Yet in some modern furnaces a downward draft is now 
produced artificially, and in a recent paper read before the Na- 
tional Association of Steam Engineers, Mr. A. B. Hazard gives 
good reasons for the universal adoption of this practise. In a 
notice of the paper in 7he Engineering Magazine, July, occur 
these passages : 


“Mr. A. B. Hazard makes strong claims for the advantages of 
down-draft, in the application of which the green coal is placed 
upon the top of the fire, and the air is forced downward through 
the grate. He claims that in this system there is complete com- 
bustion of gas; complete combustion of the fuel; no deposit of 
soot or tar; a positive and rapid circulation of water in the water- 
tube grates, which, with down-draft, are in the hottest part of the 
fire; no cooling of the hot furnace and boiler by throwing open 
the doors of the combustion-chamber, as in the up-draft systems; 
much greater durability of grates; increase of steaming capacity 
over that of boilers of the same size fired in the ordinary way ; 
and perfect smoke consumption. Of course, if these claims are 
sustained in practise, the logical result, increased efficiency, must 
inevitably follow. ‘This is claimed to be from ‘ten to fifty per 
cent., depending on the kind of boiler, and upon other condi- 
tions.’ We do not desire to be understood as indorsing the 
claims made by Mr. Hazard, but we present them, in substance, 


for what they are worth as indicating merit in the down-draft 
System.” 


Poisoning from Canned Goods.—“ We do not believe,” 
Says The Lancet (London, July 31), “that the mischief that now 
and again arises from the consumption of tinned food is referable 
to the presence of metal. Tinis a comparatively harmless metal, 
While the iron over which it is veneered is quite free from risk. 
The lead in the solder employed may, however, give rise to poison- 
ing, but we believe that so well is the sealing process done that 
cases of this kindare rare. The dangers of tinned food generally 
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arise from an inherent change in the food itself, and there is no 
doubt that the longer the food is preserved the greater is the 
chance of its being unwholesome, while, as is well known, as 
soon as the food thus preserved is exposed to the air certain 
changes rapidly set in, and for this reason the food should be 
partaken of as soon as possible after the tin is opened. Dr. 
Sykes, the medical officer of health of St. Pancras, makes what 
would appear to be a useful and practical suggestion in his an- 
nual report, which is that the law should provide that all tins con- 
taining tinned food shall have stamped upon them the date of 
tinning. Assuming that the correct date of tinning were thus 
stamped upon the tin the public would be able to judge in some 
measure of the wholesomeness of the contents, since it is reason- 
able to suppose that the enclosed food would not improve on pro- 
longed keeping.” 





So-Called Sulfur-Rains.—‘ Among the superstitions en- 
gendered by ignorance of the laws of meteorology,” says the Re- 
vue Scientifique, “we must include the ‘showers of sulfur.’ 
Without absolutely denying that the wind may be able to carry 
to great distances real sulfur coming from volcanoes, it is certain 
that the majority of such showers are due to quite another cause. 
At Bordeaux the phenomenon of the so-called sulfur shower is 
quite frequent; it is seen every year in April and May, chiefly 
with fine rain and west winds. Objects are covered by this rain 
with a very fine yellow powder, which collects in hollow places. 
This powder has no odor and is impalpable; but if it is exam- 
ined with the microscope it may be shown to consist of kidney- 
shaped bodies swelled at both extremities. The origin of this 
yellow powder is not doubtful. Bordeaux is surrounded toward 
the south and west by vast pine forests. At the period of flower- 
ing, the pollen is carried by the wind up to the clouds, whence 
it falls with the rain. The special form of the corpuscles col- 
lected is absolutely identical with that of grains of vegetable 
pollen.”— 7ranslated for THE LireRary DiGEstT. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


SPEAKING of light country railroads built for electric traction, The Aaii- 
road Gazette says: ‘* Possibly this is just one of the classes of roads for 
which electricity is mo¢ adapted. It is the kind of road where the trains 
must be infrequent, when the load on the central station must be variable 
and irregular, where the fixed charges of the power and transmission-plant 
must be divided by a small car mileage. These are the conditions under 
which the use of electric energy is not economical, as we understand the 
matter. Indeed, it seems probable that before long many of these light 
electric country lines already built will go through the processes of fore- 
closure sales and liquidation. But... where the generating-station can 
be made tocarry a uniform and reasonably large load, much of our objec- 
tion disappears.” . 


“THE people of George Stephenson’s race have not kept railroads to 
themselves, but so far they have a long lead of the rest of the world in 
constructing them,” says 7he Ratlway Gazette. ‘* There isnot much room 
in Great Britain for a great mileage, and in Europe, of the total 155,284 
miles, only 20,977 miles are on British territory. But of the 26,890 miles 
in Asia, 18,700 miles are on such territory; in Africa 2,845 miles are out of 
8,169; in America, of the 48,005 miles outside of the United States, 16,719 
miles are British, and, of course, all the 13,888 miles in Australia. Alto- 
gether, there are 74,129 miles of railroad in the British possessions, which, 
added tothe 181,717 miles in the United States (all the figures are for 1895) 
makes the considerable figure of 255,846 miles, which is nearly three fifths 
of the railroad of the world. And this takes no account of the 7,127 miles 
of Mexican railroad, all built with American and Engbhish capital and skill, 
and nearly all with their materials, nor of the countless lines built else- 
where in the four quarters of the globe with English money and skill and 
mostly with English iron and machinery. We seem to be preeminently the 
railroad race.” 


ANALYSIS OF SMOKE.—‘‘ Experiments made in the laboratories at Sibley 
College,” says 7he Jndustrial World, ‘show that the usual figures for 
dense smoke per ton of fuel employed range from ten to twelve pounds of 
soot ; of the latter, about one half was carbon, the remainder principally 
unconsumed hydrocarbons, ten to fifteen per cent. of ash, and, if collected 
outside of the furnace, perhaps two per cent. of moisture. It was found 
that no smoke was ever produced in an atmosphere of oxygen. With 
restricted air supply the maximum just stated was obtainable; but low- 
temperature combustion and restricted oxygen supply appeared to be the 
two main conditions favoring smoke production. Again, the composition 
of soot was found often to be substantially that of the coal from which it 
was produced. A reduction of the proportion of smoke made efrcts a 
reduction correspondingly and perhaps proportionately in the percentage 
of carbon contained in the soot. Thus, coal used at St. Louis was found to 
contain fifty per cent. carbon and thirty-six per cent. hydrocarbon, while 
its smoke contained twenty-five per cent. carbon and ten per cent. hydro- 
carbons. Where no hydrocarbons exist, smoke can not be produced by 
any fuel.” 
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DR. NEWMAN SMYTH ON SUNDAY LAWS. 


EV. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., 

gives an answer in the columns of 7he Congregational- 

zst¢ to inquiries which bave been made of him concerning the new 

Sunday law in that State. The new statute, which is, in fact, 

only a reenactment of an old one with some slight changes, 
reads as follows: 


“Every person who shall do any secular business or labor, ex- 
cept works of necessity or mercy, or keep open any shop, ware- 
house, or manufacturing establishment, or expose any property 
for sale, or engage in any sport between twelve o'clock Saturday 
night and twelve o’clock Sunday night, shall be fined not more 
than fifty dollars.” 


This new law follows exactly the phraseology of the old Sun- 
day law except in these particulars: the words “or recreation,” 
which occur after the word “sport” in the old law, are omitted 
in the new; the time is extended in the new law from midnight 
to midnight, instead of to six o'clock Sunday night; and the 
maximum fine is raised from four dollars to fifty. 

In Dr. Smyth’s opinion the new law is unwise and is doomed 
to failure. It does not command general assent, it is said, and 
will be a dead letter from the beginning over the greater part of 
the State. And Dr. Smyth expresses doubt that a good effect 
can be expected “in the Jong run, of making the statute-book an 
exhibition of moral laws, hung up for ornamental purposes only.” 
Neither is it good public policy, he thinks, to put upon the stat- 
ute books of a State impracticable moral legislation in the expecta- 
tion that either by its general non-enforcement, or by the liberal- 
izing interpretation of the courts, it will be made of no effect. 
As to the lines upon which a new Sunday law should be drawn 
Dr. Smyth has the following suggestions to make: 


“Sunday legislation may justly restrain business competition 
and demands upon labor for the purpose of securing equal rights 
to a day of rest for all classes of people. Sunday laws, reason- 
ably constructed on this principle, are securities of personal lib- 
erty. They protect the many for one day in seven from ruinous 
competition by the few. Our Sunday liquor laws, for example, 
are to be justified on this principle, apart from any interest of 
temperance. Without them no saloon-keeper, who desires a day 
of rest like other people, could keep his bar closed on the Sab- 
bath, and not be driven out of the business by more greedy com- 
petitors who would sell drinks every hour of the week in which 
anything might be made by keeping open. An equal right of 
all classes to the day of rest, so far as such right can be main- 
tained under the necessities of civilization—this is a sound prin- 
ciple of Sunday legislation. Whoever would despoil any class 
of such right violates a liberty essential not only to the physical 
well-being, but also to the claims of the home and the home life 
of the people. Much needs to be said, also, from the moral point 
of view concerning the selfishness of well-to-do people who re- 
quire unnecessary labor from others on the Sabbath merely for 
their personal convenience, and from no real necessity. 

“Again, Sunday legislation may be justly carried far enough 
to protect any one class or any particular locality from a violation 
of the quietness and orderliness of the day of rest. Unnecessary 
noises of all sorts, from the blowing of whistles, clanging of brass 
bands, and ringing too vigorously, at least, of harsh church- bells 
might fall within the possible scope of a good Sunday law. The 
police regulations of some German cities, which prohibit the 
marching of processions with bands or even the passing of 
heavily loaded wagons within certain prescribed limits of churches 
during their regular hours of service isa legitimate attempt to 
protect the interests of the whole community in the Sabbath-day. 

“Sunday legislation, on the other hand, becomes questionable 
and is of doubtful effect in proportion as it aims by positive force 
of law to secure moral and religious results. The State may 
protect all classes in the legal right and liberty of a day of Sab- 
bath rest; the State may within certain reasonable limits exercise 
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police control over the personal liberty of some for the benefit of 
all; but, however the field may be policed, the church must sow 
the seed, and it is not the prime object of legislation to produce 
a moral harvest. The Connecticut Sunday laws, as reenacted by 
the last legislature, seem to me to be bad legislation, first, be- 
cause the people do not expect the prosecuting officers to enforce 
it, and, secondly, because if the attempt were made to enforce it 
literally and in all directions the people would clamor to have 
the courts liberalize the law by an artificial interpretation of the 
saving clause, ‘Except works of necessity and mercy.’ A good 
Sunday law should say what it means, and mean no more than 
the fair common sense of the people will maintain.” 





“SATANISM” AND MODERN WITCHCRAFT. 


CCULTISM in most grotesque and monstrous forms has 
lately come to light in Paris and other French communi- 
For years there have appeared in the press vague rumors 

of a revival of “devil-worship,” but until the publication of J. K. 

Huysmans's “La-Bas” startled the literary circles of France, few 

attached any significance to the mysterious sects and their prac- 

tises. Huysmans’s book wasa study in modern Satanism and 
was based on fact. It appears that a case is now pending in the 

Paris courts in which it is sought to annul the will of a decadent 

poet who committed suicide some time ago, on the ground that 

he was a Satanist and was in the habit of assisting at “black 
mass.” 

A scientific study of these tendencies has been made by M. 
Jules Bois, an eminent French writer and psychologist, author of 
“Le Satanisme et la Magie,” and an interview with him on the 
same subject of modern magic and satanism is reported in the 
Humanitarian of London (August) by Marie A. Bellac. We 
quote as follows from the article : 


ties. 


aee 


I have studied the question of Satanism,’ observed M. Bois 
in answer to a question, ‘from the scientific or psychological 
point of view. Tho I have the greatest admiration and affection 
for my friend, J. K. Huysmans, he and I do not see eye to eye 
in these matters. I have instituted an exhaustive inquiry into 
the mental and moral state of those whose type of mind has led 
them to Satanism, for it should never be forgotten that this phase 
of occultism is as old as the world. Now the author of “ La-Bas” 
is, as you probably know, a convinced Catholic, and, I need 
hardly add, an entire believer in the personality of Satan. He 
regards the whole matter exclusively from that point of view. 
Thus, to him diabolical possession is a proved fact, and he has 
put it on record that according to his theory we move, not only 
in a world unrealized, but in a world peopled with evil spirits 
who play a great part in the lives of men. I need hardly add 
that as to one fact we are absolutely agreed, and that is in the 
actual reality of modern Satanism. We also both hold that 
Satanism possesses certain qualities that render it an eternal 
phase of human existence.’ . 

“* And do you actually assert that the more terrible and sinister 
forms of medieval witchcraft are still with us, and that there 
are now actually living men and women who delight in human 
sacrifice ?’ 

“Certainly,” he answered calmly. ‘Huysmans has exagye- 
rated nothing in his now famous book. Indeed, even he has not 
described some of the horrible things that all those interested in 
this subject are perfectly aware of. As to the question of human 
sacrifices, of course it opens up a very wide subject. It is 
longer possible to buy a child body and soul for five francs; bu 


) 
t 
remember, it was perfectly easy to do so less than a hundred 


years ago. In many cases a live animal, generally a toad or a 
reptile, takes the place of the human sacrifice. There has neve! 
been a time when Satanists did not ascribe an enormous impor- 
tance to this side of their strange ceremonies, but you must re- 
member that they were not alone in this matter. Every religion 
in the world has passed through a sacrificial stage. Nay, I lI 
go further and declare—altho you will probably be disinclined to 
believe me—that there isa scientific basis for this feeling. A 
friend of mine, Dr. Baraduc, has lately made some very extraor- 
dinary experiments. Working as a scientist, not as an occult- 
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ist, ke photographed the blood of animals, and found that cer- 
tain shapes gathered in and about the fluid, sucking up a strength 
which, as it were, enabled them to materialize; and this many 
hours after the blood was cold. Probably many medical men 
would also allow that there was value in the blood-baths of the 
ancients. Satanists believe, of course, that there are certain 
forces in the spiritual world that absorb strength from a human, 
or indeed an animal sacrifice. *” 


According to M. Bois, many more men than women are to-day 
Mid- 
dle-aged women, tired of life, seeking Faust-like a renewal of 
youth, join the Satan worshipers. 


engaged in these mysterious ceremonies and invocations. 


Questioned in regard to the 
extent of the movement, M. Bois said: 


“*Belgium is permeated with this form of occultism, and even 
in Great Britain there are several important secret societies of 
the sort. I have myself been on their track, and you can take 
it from me that I assert a fact. As to Paris, there are many cen- 
ters—an especially important place of meeting for Satanists ex- 
ists close to the Panthéon. . . . There are now in Paris many 
fortune-tellers who claim the same power, and some very strange 
stories can be told as to events that have actually occurred after 
a visit to one of these modern witches. In provincial France 
soothsayers retain much influence, and in Brittany a sorcerer is 
supposed to lose his power if he ever goes into a church.’ 

“*And are the Satanists linked to one another? I mean, has 
each center communication with others?’ 

“There is no doubt at all that the modern Satanists have an 
elaborate creed, elaborate prayers, and elaborate ceremonies, 
and these have changed exceedingly little through the ages. 
Many of the prayers actually used now are found in the oldest 
manuscripts dealing with the subject. Indeed, one of the most 
curious and to me most interesting sides of Satanism is its un- 
changeable character throughout the ages and the nations: The 
medieval Satanist was the anarchist of medieval society. 
Every hand was lifted against him, and he on his side did his 
best to injure the powers leagued against him.’ 

“*But is it not true that there has lately been a great revival 
of Satanism in France?’ 

“*TIt is true that only lately has the outside world waked up to 
what was going on in its midst. But at notime during the last 
hundred years has Satanism really disappeared. The black mass 
has often been said, and the complete description given of that 
ceremony in ‘‘La-Bas” is absolutely true. Sfzrztzsme, as we call 
it, has long been a far more powerful factor than would even 
now be believed.’” 


Exorcism, it appears, is also practised by the Satan-worship- 
ers. The two, indeed, are linked. M. Bois states that he is 
personally acquainted with the originals of the principal charac- 
ters in Huysmans’s story, and has assisted at an extraordinary 
exorcism ceremony performed by one of them. 





WHERE ARE LUTHER’S REMAINS?—AN HIS- 
TORICAL CONTROVERSY SETTLED. 


N the famous old castle church in Wittenberg, upon the door 
of which Luther nailed his ninety-five theses, there are found 
side by side two graves, the brass plates upon them stating that 
these are the last resting-places of Luther and Melanchthon. For 
generations it has been maintained by many historians that one 
of these graves was empty and that Luther’s body had been 
secretly removed during the terrible days of the Schmalkaden 
war, shortly after the death of the reformer. This uncertainty has 
now been removed, and it has been definitely settled that the 
bones of Luther still repose where they were originally placed by 
his friends. We are indebted for this information to the leading 
Luther biographer of the times, the veteran Prof. Dr. Julius 
Koestlin, of the University of Halle, who in the last number of 
the Studien und Kritiken publishes the full details of the re- 
discovery of Luther’s remains. ‘The article in question has also 


appeared as a separate pamphlet. The leading facts are the fol- 
lowing : 
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The castle church in Wittenberg was being renovated on a 
grand style, this work covering a period of half a dozen years. 
It was undertaken chiefly at the instigation of the German 
crown prince, who, as Emperor Frederick III., died before the 
completion of the restoration. When the work was begun in 1886 
an effort was made to find the remains of the two reformers. 
The bones of Melanchthon were soon discovered at a depth of 
1.4 meters [4.6 feet] together with the remnants of a wooden and 
zinc coffin placed in avaulted grave. Luther's grave was opened 
to the same depth, but no sign of a coffin or body appeared, and 
orders from the Government put a stop to further investigations. 
But in 1892, when the restoration was practically completed, the 
doubts as to the presence of Luther’s bones in the church made 
so famous by him were so pronounced, especially in the city of 
Wittenberg, that on the 14th of February of that year, on the 
morning of the Sunday Septuagesime, two of the leading con- 
tractors decided to determine definitely whether the doubt had 
any foundation or not. They accordingly again opened the 
grave, and at the depth of 2 meters [6% feet] the remains of a 
coffin and of a body were found. Unlike Melanchthon, Luther 
was not buried in a vaulted grave, but his coffin, made of wood 
and zinc, had been covered with dirt. ‘The discoverers state that 
the bones were still in a reasonably good condition, but of gar- 
ments or shroud there were no signs. The two men covered the 
grave carefully and removed all traces of their work. The old 
brass plate which covered the grave for three centuries was again 
put into its place. The secret of this discovery was kept by these 
men until recently, when in the interest of historical truth they 
deemed it their duty to give detail and authentic information of 
their find to the chief Luther scholar of Germany. Nothing was 
removed from the grave except a small piece of zinc, which Pro- 
fessor Koestlin also saw and examined. He regards the histori- 
cal doubts as to Luther’s remains being actually where they were 
originally placed as settled beyond question, and the leading 
church periodicals accept this view.— 7vanslated and condensed 
Jor Tue Literary DicEst. 


SMALL-SALARIED PREACHERS. 


ECENTLY published statistics of the Southern Methodist 

Church brought out the fact that in a recent year the sum 

of $2,177,418.58 had been paid out to 4,600 pastors in that denom- 

ination, making the average salary only $473.35. The St. Louis 

Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal, South) makes the fig- 

ures last named the heading of an editorial, in which, among 
other things, it says: 


“An annual salary of $473.35 represents a daily income of 
about $1.25, and on this sum the Methodist preacher is expected 
to pay house rent, and under all circumstances to support him- 
self and family and make a respectable appearance in society. 
However poor his people may be, however unable to pay even 
the pittance allowed him, his wife must be well-dressed, his chil- 
dren must look neat, and his own clothing must be respectable. 
In addition, whenever a subscription is raised in his church for 
any purpose, save for his own salary, he is expected to give, and, 
if he does not, is often unjustly, and sometimes cruelly, criti- 
cised. He is subjected to additional expense from the fact that 
his house is the home of visiting brethren whom he must enter- 
tain and who come to him as a matter of course whenever they 
arrive in his neighborhood, in perfect confidence that they will 
be received and made as welcome as his means will admit. His 
children must be educated, and education, even in the public 
schools, costs money for books and material. Once every year 
he is compelled to take a journey, often of many miles, to his 
annual conference, and he is also expected to visit his district 
conference, a journey of less length, but still involving an ex- 
pense he is ill-prepared to meet. 

“It is true, that there are thousands of men in this country who 
live and support families on a smaller annual income than the 
average paid to our pastors, but it should be remembered that 
the Methodist preacher in any community is expected to mingle 
with the best society in his church. If he could live like a day- 
laborer, a day-laborer’s wages would answer the purpose, but 
he can not. The most serious problem presented to our preach- 
ers is that of supporting their families during the year and pro- 
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viding the means for a decent suit of clothing in which to attend 
the annual conference. How many small inconveniences, how 
much pinching and scraping, how much limitation of ways to 
means, how much actual misery is represented by the threadbare 
coat of a Methodist preacher, the world never knows and never 
will know.” 


A DEFINITION OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


HE doctrine of papal infallibility as taught by the Roman 
Catholic Church is so often assailed from various quarters 

and so often misunderstood, that the following definition of in- 
fallibility as given by the New York Freeman's Journa?, a lead- 
ing exponent of the Roman Catholic faith, will be read with in- 
In preliminary paragraphs, 7e /ourna/ speaks of the 
necessity of the doctrine to the integrity of the church and the 
faith. 
papacy, and it is a necessary consequence of the primacy. All 
his other privileges would fail if the Pope could err in teaching.” 
Again, it is argued that an infallible church must have an infalli- 
ble head, and that to reject the one is to reject the other. The 
rejection of infallibility, in fact, is said to be tantamount to up- 
From this 7‘e 


terest. 


“Infallibility,” it says, “is an essential prerogative of the 


rooting from nature the very idea of a God. 
Journal proceeds to say: 


“The church is said to be infallible when the body of the bis- 
hops unite with the Pope in a decree on faith or morals. The 
Holy Ghost so assists them that error is impossible. This is in 
keeping with the promises of Christ, namely, that the Holy Ghost 
shall teach her all truth. The Pope is endowed with a similar 
prerogative when, in his capacity of supreme pastor, he teaches 
the entire church. It must not be forgotten that papal infallibil- 
ity is confined to rather narrow limits. The article defined is to 
be an exposition of divine revelation, or an interpretation of 
divine law. Matters of human legislation do not fall within the 
range of infallibility. The Pope also must speak in his official 
capacity, as teacher of the entire church. Here there is no ab- 
surdity and no undue assumption of power. It is simply a con- 
sequence of the words of our divine Lord: ‘I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not; confirm thy brethren.’ It would be 
absurd to hold that the prayer of Christ for St. Peter was not 
granted, or that He failed in providing against the possibility.of 
error. In praying for Peter our divine Lord had in view the good 
of the church, which was to last forever. Error is just as possible 
to-day as it was in the days of Peter, and the salvation of the 
human race has not become less dear to the divine heart of Jesus. 
All the successors of Peter have the same privileges as he had, 
for the duty of feeding the lambs and the sheep is equally incum- 
bent on all. The faith of Peter never failed. Through all the 
long line of Roman pontiffs not one taught unsound doctrine or 
proved recreant to duty in conniving at error. 

“Infallibility is not impeccability. The Pope may sin, but he 
can not err as supreme pastor in teaching the entire church. 
Altho capable of sinning, yet the Roman pontiffs, with scarcely 
an exception, present an unbroken line of heroic virtues. Even 
if their lives were less upright, this would not render God less 
powerful to choose them as the instruments of His grand designs. 
The inspired writers of the Old and New Testaments were not 
all men of spotless lives. David, Solomon, Peter, and Paul 
sinned against the Lord, but the sacred pages attributed to them 
are not less divinely inspired. The infallibility of the Pope pre- 
serves unity of faith. It was not the will of Jesus to have His 
church tossed about by every wind of doctrine. Controversies 
arise and false opinions are advanced, but when Rome speaks the 
cause is finished. It is not more difficult to admit papal infalli- 
bility than to believe in the special assistance of the Holy Spirit 
to every individual reader of the Bible. For three hundred years 
the Bible was extolled as the only infallible rule of faith. The 
authority of the church was despised, and the common father of 
the faithful was reviled as the sworn enemy of the holy book. 
Numberless systems sprang up, and all found in the Bible a 
groundwork for their conflicting religious theories. The sacred 
pages were on every one’s lips, and the most degrading vices, as 
well as the most exalted virtues, claimed the sanction of the 
Word of God. At length the flood-tide of error has come. Self- 
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constituted critics declare that divine revelation is not in accord 
with scientific truth.. The inspiration of the Bible is assailed and 
its veracity impugned. Book after book is rejected, but papal 
infallibility stands as a rock to strike back the waves of error, 
History is merely repeating itself. In every age the popes 
guarded the written word with anxious care, and watched over its 
translation into many tongues. ‘Time always vindicates the 
church. Nations were converted and Peter governed before a 
line of the New Testament was written. ‘There is a divine tradi- 
tion, as well as the written word of God, and papal infallibility 
is the shield of both.” 


THE FUTURE OF JUDAISM. 


HE question, “Has Judaism a Future?” is the subject of a 
brief paper by Prof. Abram S. Isaacs in 7he North Amer- 

tcan Review for August. Before attempting an answer to the 
question at issue, Professor Isaacs devotes some space to the con- 
sideration of the prejudices, misconceptions, and misunderstand- 
ings which, in his opinion, tend to make the popular estimate of 
the Jew far from what is just and fair. He declares that the Jew 
has generally been treated “either with superlative praise or 
superlative condemnation.” But he is neither a saint nor a 
friend, ““a Shylock nor a Nathan.” He appeals also against the 
tendency to consider Judaism a thing of the past, as a pre- 
historic religion. Those who study Judaism as it is, he says, will 
find it “very much alive.” It is a blunder also, it is said, to con- 
sider Jewish history synonymous with biblical history. It is far 
wider and deeper in its reach thanthat. The Hebrews have been 
an emigrating people from the time of Abraham to the present 
day. They have left a profound impress upon the civilization of 
many nations other than those mentioned in the Scriptures. The 
Jew has everywhere exhibited a marvelous vitality and unex- 
ampled adaptiveness. He has made a home and a place for him- 
self in all lands and under all suns. 


subject of growth and change. 


Judaism also has been the 
It is not a fossilized faith. It is 
in itself ‘ta striking illustration of the theory of evolution.” 
these considerations Professor Isaacs continues as follows: 


“What, then, of Judaism’s future? What will be its final 
phase, after the travail of ages, the crucifixion of the centuries? 
Surely the solution of the Jewish problem can not be the dissolu- 
tion of Judaism, the total absorption of the Jew by the nations, 
his abrupt disappearance from the field. Leaving out of the 
question all theological prejudices, and facing the problem as 
students of history, the Jew’s persistence on the stage of human 
effort, despite ten thousand odds, is not likely to weaken as tlie 
agesadvance. He has more factors in his favor than ever before. 
The world has grown. It is ceasing to be a battle ground of the 
creeds, which are slowly becoming lines, not walls. Ugly 
hatreds and prejudices still are held, but the borderland of the 
religions is widening day by day, as their agreements, not dif- 
ferences, are kept in view. 

“The ultimate phase of Judaism baffles inquiry as much as the 
ultimate phase of human progress. Two opinions, both purely 
speculative, may be given here. Each is stoutly advocated, with 
proof-texts in abundance. The one sees the future of Judaism in 
a rehabilitated Jewish state, with Jerusalem its capital, which 
shall prove a court of arbitration for the nations, thus diffusing 
peace and happiness throughout the universe even as the sparks 
of the sacrificial offerings fly upward. The other finds the future 
of Judaism not in the absorption of the Jew by the nations, but 
in the absorption of the nations by the Jew, the thorough per- 
meating of mankind by the spirit of Judaism, as manifested suc- 
cessively by Christianity, Mohammedanism, and the religion of 
those who recognize God, virtue, and immortality. It claims 
that the tendency in all modern faiths is toward unity, simplicity, 
and purification ; that as the process continues with the widening 
of the suns the nations will slip off their theologies and theogonies 
and derive more comfort from the prophet than from the casuist. 
If in the final outcome all forms of faiths disappear and a new 
combination arises, the law of the conservation of spiritual forces 
must still hold sway, and not one jot or tittle of the inspiration '0 
the Testaments that have impelled mankind to righteousness wil 


From 
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ever be lost. The resultant religion will not be different in spirit 
to the declaration of the Pentateuch, which is voiced by the 
Christian Gospel and finds its echo in the Bibles of many creeds: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ When the nations 
shall have reached the heights of perfect brotherhood, Judaism’s 
future will have dawned. It will cheerfully lay down its shield 
and sword, its rod and staff. The end of religions will have come 


” 


in the birth of religion! 


A DEFENSE OF BUDDHISM. 


UDAIC Christianity, as taught in our schools and churches, 
J has no place as a universal religion; Buddha alone has the 


right to be called the universal teacher. These are novel tenets 


to find defended in one of the religious journals of America, but 
The Outlook hospitably opens its columns to an article signed, 
“The Angarika, H. Dharmapala,” in which the above claims are 
stoutly advanced. Dharmapdla (now resident in New York) 
writes to supplement what he considers a one-sided view of Bud- 
dhism presented by Professor Palmer, and disclaims any intention 
of making a comparison between Buddhism and Christianity, 
but is concerned in bringing out the positive side of Buddhistic 
teaching. In doing this, however, he does not entirely succeed 


in evading such comparison. We quote from his article: 


“Let us be just and not deny the fact that for full six hundred 
years before the birth of Christ no universal religious teacher or 
savior of mankind appeared except Buddha. If Assyrian and 
Babylonian records are to be accepted as genuine, we find that 
just at the time of Buddha’s birth in Kapilavastu, India, the Jews 
were returning from their Babylonian captivity. We find a few 
years before the Buddha’s enlightenment the prophets Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel were changing the beliefs of the older 
Jewish theology by bringing holier conceptions of mercy, peace, 
and righteousness; the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, by the 
grace of Jehovah, prophesying a change of covenant, and illus- 
trating the doctrine of individual responsibility by the parable of 
sour grapes. The people all over the Asiatic world were at this 
time looking for a savior. India with its 300 millions of people, 
China with its goo millions of people, and the Greco-Russian 
Empire with its fifty or sixty millions of people, were outside the 
influence of Jewish traditions, which were a monopoly of the 
Jews, who numbered at that period 42,360 men and women, and 
who had 7,337 men-servants and maid-servants, and 200 singing- 
men. This was the total population of the Jews at their return 
from the Babylonian captivity. The God Jehovah refused to 
recognize the 800 millions of Asiatic Aryans and Mongolians, as 
the 43,000 Jews were the object of His gracious solicitude. Until 
the appearance of Jesus Christ, who came to save the children of 
Israel, the world was left to the tender mercies of Zoroaster, 
Brahmanical Rishus, Jain Mahavira, Confucius, Lao-tze, and 
Buddha. Zoroaster’s beautiful religion was confined to the em- 
pire of Persia, the Brahmanical Rishus had their influence over 
the twice-born population of Aryan India, the Jain Mahavira had 
his influence over the Indian ascetics, Lao-tze and Confucius had 
their mystical spiritualism and moral agnosticism confined to the 
Celestial Kingdom. No universalism was to be found in any of 
these systems, and Jewish dogmas are also exclusive as the Vedas 
of the Brahmans. Buddha alone has the right to be called the 
universal teacher, for he was the firs¢ to break the manacles of 
priest-theologians, to show the stupidity of the ascetics, and to 
combat the views of the agnostics and materialists.” 


Dharmapdla goes on to maintain that Christianity has only 
Within the last four hundred years become a missionary religion, 
prior to that time resorting to the sword, especially in the early 
conquests under Cyril and Constantine. 
pala goes on to Say: 


In contrast, Dharma- 


‘Buddha's mission was one of peace and love, and never within 
the twenty-four hundred years that his religion has existed has 
there ever been a drop of blood shed in his name for the prop- 
agation of the doctrines he promulgated. For over fourteen 
hundred years it had an existence in India, Afghanistan, and 
the Bactrian territory, and the early Indian Buddhists carried 
their mission of peace to the far-distant countries of Burmah, 
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China, Korea, Tibet, Siam, and the Java Islands. In its peaceful 
propaganda it avoided controversies and abstained from discuss- 
ing questions which tended not to the edification of the religious 
mind. Buddha's religion isto ennoble and emancipate the human 
mind from ignorance. In the Chinese language theré is no word 
to express the conception of a Creator God, and the Christian 
workers in China are having a difficult time in trying to geta 
proper term to express the idea. Four hundred millions of 
Chinese are thus left out from the Jewish theology; and in India 
nearly three hundred millions of people, over twenty centuries 
ago, gave up the creative theory of the world and accepted the 
evolution theory which has been brought into acceptance by the 
researches of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and others. Judaic 
Christianity as it is taught in schools and churches has no place 
asauniversal religion. Buddha avoided all metaphysics, dogmas, 
speculations, and theologies from practical religion. It is vaste 
of time to go into speculations so as to find out the origin of God, 
the world, etc., and Buddha was eminently practical and taught 
all people, men and women, to lead a virtuous life of love, right- 
eousness, Charity, and truth for the emancipation from suffering 
and misery. He taught that we suffer through our ignorance of 
the immutable laws of causation, and by ignoring truths of suf- 
fering, causes of suffering, cessation of suffering, and the noble 
way of salvation. Buddha ignored a Creator, as he was the first 
to teach the principles of evolution, and denied.annihilation, as 
he was the first to discover the great law of causation with its 
dependents of twenty-four resultants; and he ignored a separate, 
permanent ego entity, as he was the first psychologist to discover 
that everything is undergoing a continuous change in the phe- 
nomenal world.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Christian Advocate, noticing the meetings of the various Young 
People’s societies, says: ‘“ The denominations are likely to concentrate 
more and more upon their own work as they are taught by experience that 
diffusion, tho productive of sentimental enthusiasm, contains elements of 
weakness.”’ 


A MEMORIAL, signed by nearly nine hundred ruling elders, has been 
presented tothe Irish General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in 
which the ‘** Joint Hymnal”’ is denounced as ‘ta modern idol,” containing 
‘““wretched doggerel,’”’ the hymns, moreover, being “ doctrinally deficient,” 
and written by “ uninspired men.” 


IT is a significant fact, says 7he Christian Register, that in meetings of 
trades-unions in Germany the words of Jesus are repeated as a call to 
brotherhood and social unity, while a mention of the church is often hissed. 
A socialist said recently that, if the commune were ever established, it 
would be ‘‘the first fair chance for those who desired it to live according 
to the precepts of Jesus.”’ 


By a decree of the Russian Government, dated August 20, 1896, all schools 
in the empire not exclusively Jewish were closed against Jewish girls. 
The result was that the children of those parents who could not afford a 
teacher were left without any instruction whatever. The decree in ques- 
tion spread over the whole pale of settlement, and moreover forbade the 
attendance of girls in the Chedarin. The wealthier portion of the Jews in 
Russia are now petitioning against this decree. 


THE St. Louis Christian Advocate describes a new religious sect located 
at Papilion, Nebr., and called Figgites, from the name of its founder, Mr. 
Louis Figg. It says: ‘*‘The members of the new sect assert a personal 
inspiration, and stoutly affirm that their bodies are the abode of the Deity. 
If this were all, the Figgites would not differ from a number of other 
fanatical bodies, which at various times have laid claim to divine inspira- 
tion ; but the Nebraska fanatics go a step further, and maintain that while 
they are the mouthpieces of divinity, most other people are possessed by 
demons. Even this feature would not be especially disagreeable, were it 
not for the fact that the Figgites claim to be divinely inspired to assault 
any person in whom they recognize the malign influence, and their belief 
has taken active form inso many instances that the members of the new 
sect are frequently compelled to appear in the police courts as defendants 
in cases of assault and battery.” 


IN the opinion of the Boston Watchman “ theological students need more 
fatherly instruction from their professors on the subject of marriage than 
they often get. Our observation is that the majority of theological 
students are engaged to be married before they enter the seminaries. 
During their entire course the distractions of an engagement, and the 
duties it involves, interfere more or less with their studies. Their mar- 
riage frequently follows a few days after their graduation, and the cares 
of a family are synchronous with their first pastorate. The more the 
question of ministerial efficiency is studied, the plainer it will become that 
for a young man in debt to take upon himself family cares, before he has 
demonstrated his adaptation to his work, is one of the secrets of ministerial 
failure. No sensible person would advise a young man inany other calling 
than that of the ministry to run such financial and professional risks. In 
the ministry such a course is applauded. But in the ministry the results 
are about what we would expect them to be in any other calling.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


\ 


TARIFF TALK ABROAD. 


UR new tariff is regarded as very annoying in Europe, and 
there is in some quarters a tendency to demand that 
Europe should retaliate by putting the thumbscrews on the Amer- 


ican exporter. Most likely, however, calmer counsel will prevail. 


America is said to have imported pretty nearly as much as she 
can consume for a year, and it is thought that the American peo- 
ple will find their new tariff very irksome. Many European 
papers express themselves confident that the United States will 
learn by experience that she does not rule the trade of the world. 
Among our Canadian friends the opinion holds good that Ameri- 
can legislators do not regard themselves bound to respect the 
convenience of other nations. Zhe Monetary Times, Toronto, 
says: 


“With what duties Congress elects to put on we have nothing 
to do; that is a purely domestic affair. But when Congress 
claims the right to favor Americans working in our woods, get- 
ting out timber, by discriminating in favor of their product and 
against our own, the contrast of the favor with the disfavor is 
specially ungracious. The effect is to give certain Americans 
rights in Canada, through the home connection, which Canadians 
do not possess. The discrimination ill accords with the comity 
of nations. . . . The people who thus treat Canada ought, for 
very shame, to refrain from objecting when we make a mining 
regulation, which they are not expected to like, but which applies 
with equal force to both British, including Canadian, and Amer- 
ican miners, working the Klondike placers.” 


The /ndependance Belge, Brussels, says: 


“Out of an excessive evil often comes good, and that may hap- 
pen in this case. Mr. McKinley and the other out-and-out Protec- 
tionists fancy the Treasury will reap some much-needed benefits 
from this tariff. Well, it won't. It is clear that excessive duties 
will restrict the imports very much. The first McKinley tariff 
had that result, and it had to be abandoned after two years. 
The same thing will probably happen now. The new tariff is not 
likely to restore equilibrium to the budget, nor to close the era of 
deficits which vicious financiering has established in the great 
republic. The Americans, however, are a practical people, and 
when they discover their mistake they will return to a more 
rational tariff rate.” 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, gives vent to similar opinions, 
and adds that atariff war with some European powers is certainly 
looming up. This, thinks the paper, can not be advantageous to 
the growing export-industries of the United States. The Han- 
delsblad, Amsterdam, thinks it is devoutly to be wished that the 
Americans should know their own mind. ‘The republic,” says 
the paper, “is certainly rich—in tariff legislation. Twenty-five 
changes since 1789, four of these within the last seven years!” 
In Great Britain, as in France, the question is asked: Will the 
United States be able to extend its exports under such conditions. 
The Scotsman, Edinburgh, says: 


“Under different schedules barriers are set up against the exist- 
ing imports of wood and agricultural products from Canada, 
cheap woolens and cottons from Germany, silk from France and 
Japan, fruits from Italy, ores from Mexico, hides and wools from 
the South American republics. All these countries, being them- 
selves protectionist, are able to retaliate; some of them have 
already made arrangements to do so. The situation that may 
thus be created is therefore a serious one for the growing export 
trade of the United States. It isa bad policy to drive away cus- 
tomers; and in international trade business is largely a matter of 
exchange, and selling generally involves buying. For these and 
other reasons it seems more than doubtful whether the era of 
prosperity which the election of President McKinley was declared 
to herald for the depressed industries of the United States will 
be realized. When all the dangers, political, social, and indus- 
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trial, are realized, it must appear that the new ‘ariff act is a most 
risky experiment.” 

In Austria, Italy, and France there is little inclination to enter 
upon a tariff war with us, altho some protests have been made, 
This is also the case in Japan. The Seco/o, Milan, does not think 
the Dingley tariff will be in force very long. The Vienna /yeze 
Presse points out that American importers have made enough 
purchases to last them a year, hence complaints are, for the pres- 
ent, superfluous. High tariff or low, the trade with America will 
be pretty slack for some time tocome. The Kdlnische Zeitung, 
Cologne, holds similar views. “It is certain,” says the paper, 
“that the Americans have imported enough for a year. 
than McKinley’s term this Dingley tariff will not last. Dissatis- 
faction will be shown by the people before the next Presidential 
election.” 


Longer 


But a large number of German papers—the represen- 
tative press of agricultural interests—beat the tom-tom fora tariff 
war in quite a lively manner. They think it is a good chance to 
exclude American grain and beef. The Pos, Berlin, says: 


“The opponents of a tariff war argue that the markets are filled 
in America, since the importers took good care to be prepared. 
Hence the German industries will not really suffer for a year to 
come. But we think that this argument cuts both ways. If the 
Americans will not buy anyhow, it would be a good chance for us 
to retaliate upon the American exporter, whom we can hit pretty 
hard. It should nevertheless be remembered that the shipping 
is interested as well as trade and manufactures. The argument 
that it is unnecessary to do anything because the tariff will not 
last longer than McKinley’s term will not hold water. Not the 
Gold-Democrats, but Bryan, will get in when McKinley goes 
out, and a victory of the silver men is not likely to benefit Ger- 
man trade.” 


The Correspondenz der Landwirthe talks of the “ boundless 
cheek of the Yankees” and asserts that “the Germans can do 
without them. Even their cotton we do not absolutely need.” 


The Kreuz Zeitung isa little less violent. It says: 


“Let us see first whether the tariff really affects the markets as 
much as is expected. If wecan do fairly good business in spite 
of the Dingley law, let us have peace. But if our trade suffers 
considerably, we must, as a matter of course, retaliate.” 


According to the Gawz/ozs, Paris, France hopes to obtain the 
20-per-cent. reduction which, according to the reciprocity clause, 
the President may grant for foreign wines, spirits, works of art, 
etc. Minister of Trade Boucher expressed himself as follows: 


“There is little doubt that President McKinley will grant this 
reduction to France of his own accord. France has made impor- 
tant concessions to the United States, but she did not reap the 
benefits she expected. Hence these concessions can not be al- 
lowed to stand unless the 20-per-cent. reduction is granted. 
France has also granted very liberal concessions to American 
insurance companies. ”— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





A CHINESE KLONDIKE. 


HE present rush to the Klondike gold-fields revives interest 
in the “diggings” in the Sheltuga Valley, whose reputed 
wealth caused many adventurers to plunge into the little known 
regionsof Manchuria. A German-Russian paper, the Zaged/a/?, 
Riga, relates how these gold-fields were discovered, and why the 
world suddenly failed to hear any more about them. The Rus- 
sian Government, we are told, did not like the establishment of a 
“republic” which attracted Russian diggers. We take the follow- 
ing from our contemporary’s account: 


“In 1883 a Russian prospector discovered gold in the Sheltuga 
Valley in northern Manchuria. He told an engineer named 
Lebedkin of his discovery, and the latter started with a party of 
workmen to exploit the rich mines. He was, however, an i0- 
temperate man, and died of alcoholism. The men, left to them- 
selves, began to work the mines on their own account. The 
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news of the wealth of Sheltuga soon was told in the countries 
watered by the Amur and in Transbaikalia, and thousands of men 
started for the new Eldorado. Among them were adventurers 
from all parts of the world, Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen—altogether some 12,000 men gathered there in 1895, 
among them about 500 Chinese. Drunkenness, immorality, rob- 
bery, and murder reigned supreme. At last the diggers got tired 
of anarchy, and elected an energetic, honest, but very strict man 
as their head, forming a little republic for the purpose. The 
gold-bearing country was divided into five districts; for each the 
newly elected dictator appointed a chief. His laws were ex- 
tremely draconic. Theft was punished by 500 blows with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails studded with nails, hence the culprit always died 
under the lash. Men caught importing lewd women received 
four hundred blows with a cane. Two hundred blows were ad- 
ministered for disturbing the camp at night, one hundred blows 
for drunkenness. . 

“Thirty men were hanged at the dictator’s orders on the first 
day of his term, and for two weeks the cat-o’-nine-tails never 
rested. After that the camp was as orderly as a Sunday-school 
picnic. All those who felt that a community where order is 
maintained did not suit them left for pastures new, and there 
was every hope that the little republic would prosper. But the 
Russian Government did not like it. The Russian workmen ran 
away from the government mines, and the Government did not 
receive its usual amount of precious metals. Russia, therefore, 
induced the Chinese Government to break up the republic, which 
had been established without the knowledge and consent of the 
mandarins. A force of 2,000 horsemen and 1,000 infantry, with 
two guns, was sent to the Sheltuga Valley. The diggers would 
not leave, a battle took place, and the adventurers were killed 
almost to a man. Only twenty-seven escaped. Five hundred 
Chinese were left to garrison the place, and the Sheltuga gold is 
now dug by the almond-eyed subjects of the ‘Son of Heaven’ 
only."— Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


NUMBER of prominent Indians have been arrested in 
Bombay. Most of them are journalists, charged with sedi- 
They will be dealt with according to the following section 

of the Penal Code as formulated by the English for their Indian 

Empire : 


tion. 


“Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, or 
by signs, or by visible representation or otherwise, excites or at- 
tempts to excite feelings of disaffection to the Government estab- 
lished by law in British India, shall be punished with transporta- 
tion for life or for any term, to which fine may be added, or with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years, to 
which fine may be added, or with fine.” 


We quote a few sentences from the editorials which caused the 
arrest and subsequent prosecution of the writers, to whom bail 
has been refused. S. V. Kelkar, editor of the Vazbham, Poona, 
wrote: 


“It is the misfortune of the people that our religion and the 
honor and virtue of our women, respected even by the Mongols, 
are openly violated under the enlightened Government of Great 
Britain. We can not help wondering that the Government does 
not put a stop to the shameless behavior of the soldiery. Per- 
haps the authorities secretly encouraged them, because the capi- 


tal of the Deccan has always led in agitations against Goverr- 
ment.” 


Ganzadur Tilak said in the Kesarz: 


“Under pretense of carrying out the regulations of the plague 
commission the soldiery commit all sort of barbarities, break our 
household gods, violate the virtue of our wives, plunder and rob 
with impunity. Yet we sit still! The fact is, we have no spirit, 
no courage. We are a gentle, cowardly race, worse than ani- 
mals. Yet we do not like to be told so.” 


Professor Jinsinwalee, during the celebrations in honor of the 
native hero Shiv4ji, said that revolutionists are not always in the 
wrong. The French revolutionists, he thought, did not murder 
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men, but removed thorns from the body of the nation. The Natu 
brothers, influential landowners and bankers in the Bombay resi- 
dency, openly declared that the British were getting high- 
handed, and should be taught that the Indians are not slaves. 

Curiously enough, we find hardly any reference tp the discon- 
tent of India in our Anglo-Indian exchanges. The Bombay 
Guardian, a paper which at ordinary times has not been back- 
ward in criticizing the authorities, contains only the following 
meager reference to the late riots: 


“We regret that we see no indication of a disposition on the 
part of the Government of India to learn a lesson from the suc- 
cession of extraordinary events which have occurred of late in 
this country. Matters will not be mended by the display in high 
quarters of a spirit of military despotism and of rebellion against 
God. Effects have causes; and it would be well if those in au- 
thority would set themselves to solemnly consider what those 
causes are.” 


The Calcutta Review admits that “English officials do not 
always manage to understand the natives.” Zhe Friend of India 
is aware of the existence of discontent only among the hoodlums 
of the large cities. Of the protection of churches during the 
Jubilee services, the building of barricades, the loss of life—a 
dozen killed and twenty wounded Europeans and some five hun- 
dred killed and wounded natives—which Lord George Hamilton 
admitted, these papers say nothing in their July issues. The 
British press, however, are confident that India is in a state of 
ferment, and believe that nothing but draconic measures will 
prevent a serious outbreak. The Colonies and Jndia, London, 
says: 

“The Government of Bombay has done the right thing at last 
by arresting the ringleaders of the reptile-press editors. . . . It 
was high time that the Government took action. The sedition- 
mongers have done an immense amount of harm already, and 
their immunity from punishment seems to have given them the 
idea that the local authorities were afraid to lay a heavy hand 
upon them. . . . It is only a pity that the Imperial Government 
can not also find some enactment under which it could put hands 
upon the disloyal rascals in this country—some of them in the 


House of Commons—who lay themselves out to encourage acts of 
lawlessness and disloyalty in India.” 


The Home News, London, says: 


“Sir William Wedderburn and his friends are shocked at the 
mere suggestion that the native press should be treated witha 
strong hand, but more worthy witnesses are convinced that there 
is nothing for it but to revive the powers of the Government to 
suppress any journal which persists in malignant misrepresenta- 
tion of British motives.” 


The St. James's Gazette declares that “if the Penal Code is 
not strong enough, it must bestrengthened,” but thinks the regu- 
lation quoted at the beginning of this article ought to be suffi- 
cient. The paper adds: 


“To the layman this definition, with its supplementary ex- 
planation, seems admirably clear. One is only puzzled that the 
Indian Government, with such a weapon to its hand, should have 
so long allowed native editors to thrive by maliciously stirring 
their more ignorant readers not merely to disapproval of partic- 
ular acts of the Government, but to disaffection against British 
rule as a whole.” 


One of those in England who believe that the Indians have 
cause for dissatisfaction is H. M. Hyndman, the editor of the 
Socialist paper Justice, London. As his own paper circulates 
chiefly among the laboring classes, and his views are by no 
means hospitably received by the English journals that reach the 
more cultured classes, he has had recourse to the columns of a 
French paper, the Petite Répudligue, Paris, to reach a higher 
audience. We condense his remarks as follows: 


Nearly twenty years ago I predicted the present catastrophe in 
The Nineteenth Century, The Times, The Pall Mall Gazette, 
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and other papers, but the British press, Liberal as well as Con- 
servative, prefer to-day to keep silent about the ruin of India, 
because their proprietors are interested in the robbery practised 
there. 

The misery of India simply exceeds everything of the kind 
known anywhere. The people are forced to cultivate plants 
which do not serve as food, and England draws from them $150,- 
000,000 while the average income is only $5 per year per head. 
According to the official statistics 80,000,000 of the 250,000,000 
never have enough toeat. The best proof that our own rapacity 
is the cause of all this misery is that the native states that pre- 
serve a certain amount of independence—their inhabitants num- 
ber 50,000,000o—have no famine. I refer you to Sir James Caird. 
When he returned from India he, who had opposed me, visited 
me at my home and acknowledged that we ruin India, that we 
have exhausted the soil of this richest of countries. I am an 
Englishman and not an enemy of our colonial expansion. But I 
protest against the robbery committed by usin India. If evera 
rising of the people was justified, the Indians have a right to 
rebel. 


In Justice Mr. Hyndman writes as follows: 


“Some idea may be formed of how desperate the position really 
is from the fact that Sir William Wedderburn forced the Secre- 
tary of State toadmit in the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment of India, with Lord George Hamilton’s concurrence, has 
actually ordered that no deaths by starvation shall be returned 
by officials whenever it ts in any way possible to ascribe another 
cause of death. Such proceedings are the rule rather than the 
exception in India.” 


The Continental papers of Europe profess to discover some dis- 
crepancy between the British precept on the one hand, which, it 
is alleged, permits Englishmen to foster sedition in other nations’ 
territories, and todemand the utmost liberty for Armenian rebels, 
French Anarchists, and German Socialists; and the practise 
which causes English papers to demand the suppression of pub- 
lications which express dissatisfaction under the Union Jack.— 
Translations made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





MORE COMMENTS ON AMERICA’S INDUS- 
TRIAL ENERGY. 


MERICANS may note with some degree of self-congratula- 

tion the increasing evidences that American industrial prod- 

ucts are conquering important foreign markets. The Hande/s- 

blad, Amsterdam, whose trade reports have a first-class reputa- 
tion, says: 


“Everybody is aware how large the importation of American 
agricultural produce is in Europe. It is less generally known, 
however, that American industry is gaining a stronger hold in the 
Old World every day, especially in England. In the iron trade 
the Americans compete very successfully with the English manu- 
facturers on their own ground. American files, scissors, and 
razors are largely sold. The herder who enters a hardware store 
at Bradford to purchase a pair of shears-is sure to get an article 
marked Newark or Trenton, which is thought superior to any 
ether make. The traveler who remembers how the advertise- 
ments of soap manufacturers cover all England would be inclined 
to think that the English manufacturers of that article literally 
cover the country with their produce. Yet the high-toned Eng- 
lish barber shaves his customers with a soap made in Connecticut. 
The same thing is noticeable in nearly every other trade. The 
two largest turbines in use in England were imported from Mas- 
sachusetts, and they work very satisfactorily. Good yet cheap 
furniture made in America can be purchased everywhere in Eng- 
land; printing-presses and type are frequently ordered in the 
United States. There is a large demand for American watches 
and clocks in England; they are much better than those of Ger- 
man manufacture, and no dearer. American boots and shoes 
would find a ready sale if the Americans would make them more 
suitable to the climate. The worst—for England—is that Phila- 
delphia steel is sold in Birmingham! The English manufacturer 
is thus reminded that prices will be evened throughout the world. 
Recent large sales have raised prices somewhat in England, the 
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hard times have lowered them in America; hence this competi- 
tion, which may truly be said to mean that the Americans are 
‘carrying coals to Newcastle.’ 

“The sale of American bicycles in England is soenormous that 
the English trade journals speak of an ‘American invasion’ in 
this case. American wheels find purchasers despite the fact that 
the English do their best to stop this irksome competition by dis- 
paraging criticism. The value of the American wheels imported 
in England was $1,654,291 from January to June of the present 
year. Next to England, Germany is the best customer.” 


The Birmingham /os¢ reports with alarm that the Americans 
fill orders for castings at prices with which the English can not 
compete. The paper hopes that the return of prosperity in the 
United States may soon be an established fact, as this will raise 
the cost of production and make competition more difficult for 
the Americans. “At present we must admit that we are beaten 
in some cases,” adds the paper. Zhe St. James's Gazette curses 
the Merchandise Marks act as the chief cause of England's de- 
clining trade. We condense its remarks: 


The report of the committee appointed to examine into the 
workings of the act is very melancholy. The minority report is 
sad in the extreme. Both the majority and the minority confess 
—the first with hesitation and the second with emphasis—that in 
this wicked world honesty is mo¢ always the best policy. We pass 
an act declaring that all goods shall bear the name of their coun- 
try of origin in some visible place, hoping, in the innocence of 
our hearts, that the world will always prefer our handiwork to 
others. Well, it does no such thing. It discovers that many 
articles supposed to be English are made elsewhere. Hereupon 
it draws the inconvenient deduction that it may as well dispense 
with the English middleman. So our transit trade suffers. The 
obvious deduction is that the act should be repealed. But has 
not the mischief been done ?— 7rans/ations made for Tue Liter- 
ARY DIGEST. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THERE is a possibility that the remaining Fenian prisoners will at last 
be pardoned. Henry Wilson and Burton are, to all accounts, completely 
broken in body and mind, and will die soon, whether they are released or 
not. Harrigan is as insane as Gallagher and Whitehead, and will have to 
be placed under guardianship. The reason of the deplorable condition of 
these men is said to be that Great Britain, like Russia, does not make any 
distinction between political prisoners and common criminals. Indeed, the 
treatment of the former is rather worse. At Portland the Fenians leave 
their cells on Sundays only. 


THE battle of life is fierce in our large cities, but the number of unem- 
ployed is probably no larger in proportion than in the teeming centers of 
Europe. A reporter recently noticed three men in London addressing 
envelopes in the street by the uncertain glare of the gas-lamps. They had 
not enough money to pay for lodgings. Altho chased about by the police, 
they persevered, and at ten o’clock in the evening they had each addressed 
500 envelopes, for which they received rshilling 6 pence each. This enabled 
them to purchase some food and to pay for lodgings. ‘Weare used to it,” 
said one of the men stolidly. 


‘*IT may be worth while to call attention,” says 7he St. /ames's Gazette, 
“to a brief letter from Mr. Walter B. Harris in 7he 7imes. That experi- 
enced traveler has been searching in Epirus for news of the fate of his 
brother who fell as a volunteer fighting for the Greeks, and he reports 
that he received nothing but civility, kindness, and sympathy from the 
Turkish officials and soldiers, regular and irregular. He concludes with 
the words: ‘ The fact that I passed three or four weeks amongst an army of 
40,000 Turkish troops without ever witnessing one disorderly act, or being 
the recipient of one word of incivility, speaks for itself.’ 


THE Manchester Guardian relates the following: Its special correspon- 
dent, A. B. Wylde, upon his return from Abyssinia, met a Russian expe- 
dition under Colonel Maximoff. ‘*‘ Hang it,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘ wherever 
one goes, an Englishman has been before.”” Wylde says he had nothing to 
do with the British Government. “Of course not,” replied Maximoff, 
“I never saw the Englishman who had."’ Wylde then pulled out his letter 
of introduction from 7he Guardian, to prove that he was a simple journal- 
ist. Maximoff, however, assured the Englishman that he, too, was only 4 
newspaper correspondent, and showed his credentials as representative of 
the Novoye Vremya. 


THE Vorwartz, Berlin, explains the fact, much commented upon of late, 
that the German Socialists did not oppose their Government in furnishing 
new guns totheartillery. The paper says: ‘“‘No doubt the Government 
violated the constitution in spirit when they had the new guns made er 
the Reichstag voted the necessary money. But this expense was within 
the letter of the constitution, as it is connected with a ‘military secret.’ 
We Socialists of course combat militarism in principle. But we have no 
reason toattack the Government because the German soldier is not pr< 
vided with arms of a less efficient sort than those furnished to the French 
or Russian troops. Any one raising a difficulty on this point in parliament 
would make himself ridiculous.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DOG AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


HE following paper on the dog as an article of food in gen- 
eral, and on the Chinese edible dog in particular, is con- 
tributed to La Nature (Paris, July 24) by M. Paul Mégnin, who 
tells us, among other things, that the hairless dog commonly 
supposed to be the one that figures in Chinese banquets is not the 
species ordinarily eaten in the Flowery Kingdom. Says M. 
Mégnin : 
““The more we know of men, the more we like dogs,’ writes 
misanthropically that great friend of animals, A. Toussenel. 


“Perhaps it is because the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire 
do not know man sufficiently well that they still regard the dog 











THE CHOW-CHOW, OR EDIBLE DOG OF CHINA. 
. 


as an edible animal, and as one of the most savory of morsels. 
But it is to be hoped that in the progress of civilization a day 
will come when these brave animals—‘ candidates for humanity,’ 
according to Michelet’s picturesque expression—will no longer 
figure on the ménus of state dinners at the court of Peking. 

“Darwin relates somewhere that when the inhabitants of Terra 
del Fuego are pressed by famine they kill and eat their old women 
rather than their dogs, and that in Australia fathers will sacrifice 
their children in order that the mothers may be able to nourish 
this useful servant of man. 

“The Chinese, however, tend and fatten their dogs carefully— 
toeat. They also consider the cat a choice dish; the Abbé Le 
Noir, in his ‘ Travels in the Far East’, relates that in the markets of 
many cities are to be seen dogs and cats hanging side by side, by 
the head or tail, and that on most farms these animals are kept 
in little coops like hen-coops. They remain thus from two to 
three weeks condemned to almost complete immobility, and are 
fed nothing but a mixture of rice and farina. * 

“We do not know the edible dog or the edible cat in France, 
and probably since the siege they have been little served—openly 
at least—on the tables of Paris restaurants. At Peking, and 
throughout China, however, there is no dainty repast without its 
filet or leg of dog; the cat is rather a dish of the poorer classes. 

“These same customs that are so repulsive tous as to seem like 
a kind of semi-cannibalism, existed nevertheless among the peo- 
ples of classic antiquity. History tells us that in early times the 
dog was always regarded as an edible animal. 

“The inhabitants of certain nomes of Egypt piously embalmed 
their dead dogs, but others considered that it was more in con- 
formity to the doctrines of a wise economy to kill and eat them. 
Plutarch tells us that the dwellers in Cynopolis, where dogs were 
honored as divine, made war on the Oxyrinchis, who had com- 
mitted the sacrilege of eating dogs. In his book on Diet, Hippoc- 
tates, speaking of common articles of food, is of the opinion that 
the flesh of the dog gives heat and strength, but is difficult of 
digestion. . . 

“Our fathers,’ says Pliny, ‘regarded small dogs as so pure a 
food that they used them as expiatory victims. . . . Even to-day 
young dogs’ flesh is served at feasts held in honor of the gods.’ 
And further on: ‘This meat was used in the installation feast of 
the pontiffs.’ According to Apicius, who has left us a curious 
treatise ‘On Cookery,’ the Romans ate also adult dogs. . . . 
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“The savages of North America, for lack of provisions, often 
sacrifice their companions of the chase. . . . We are told that 
before the introduction of cattle the Spaniards in Mexico used the 
native dogs so freely as food that the species has now completely 
disappeared. According to Captain Cook, the natives of New 
Zealand ate their dogs and clothed themselves in the skins. 
Forster adds . ‘They love the flesh passionately, and prefer it to 
that of the pig.” The Greenlanders and the Kamchatkans also 
sometimes eat their dogs, but only when reduced to this cruei 
extremity by famine. 

“In Africa dogs form the food of certain negro tribes; in the 
Ashantee country the flesh is eaten both fresh and dried. And it 
appears that in the Lower Kongo region, among the Batékés, 
there is acustom that must make every friend of dumb beasts 
rage with indignation—before killing a dog for food, it is mal- 
treated and tortured, to make the flesh more tender. . . 

“Among the Chinese the dog is yet regarded as an ordinary 
article of food, even an epicure’s delicacy. 

“Their chow-chow, or edible dog, resembles the Pomeranian 
dog. It has a large forehead, rather pointed muzzle; .. . the 
ear is short, erect, and directed forward; the eyes are smal] and 
black, the body short and stout. . . . Two varieties of coat are 
distinguished; one with long hair (the animal with this is re- 
garded as the greatest delicacy), the other with short hair. 

“There are three varieties of color: some are bright red all 
over, which is the aristocratic variety ; others are of a dark tawny 
color with black muzzle, and finally there is the light tawny chow- 
chow with light muzzle; this isthe most common. The general 
character of this race is to have bluish-black tongue and lips; 
this color is acquired; when the dog is young the tongue is red 
and it grows dark slowly in the course of two or three weeks; 
very rarely the tongue is dark at birth. The chow-chow is rare 
in France; there are only two or three specimens of it. ...A 
few months ago the Zoological Gardens received asa gift a family 
of long-haired chow-chows and one of short-haired Laos—also an 
edible species. In England, the Prince of Wales . . . has three 
pairs of Chinese dogs of this species in his kennels at Sandring- 
ham. 

“It is commonly believed that the edible dog of China is the 
quite common species whose purplish skin is entirely without hair 
except near the head; but the hairless dogs of China—so-called 
improperly, since they are found in Asiatic Turkey—are so be- 
cause subject to a disease that is sometimes hereditary. 

“As tothe manner of preparing the dog for the table, it is quite 
similar to that which we employ for sucking-pig. In China, 
there is no great feast, no official banquet, without a chow-chow 
as pitce de résistance, prepared in the most scientific manner.” 
— Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 


A HEN THAT ADOPTED A KITTEN. 


HE following account of a hen that adopted a motherless 
kitten is contributed to Our Animal Friends, August, by 
Dr. N. Roe Bradner: 


“One of our barnyard fowls had been laying her daily egg in 
an unused manger, which she had evidently selected as a 
hatching-place, and she was now ready to begin the ordained 
three weeks’ labor of ‘sitting.’ At this same time, the barn cat 
had found this same manger very inviting for her hours of re- 
pose, and it thus happened that Tabby and old Cluck had become 
friends, and agreed to occupy the manger in joint possession. 
Things went along smoothly in this unique but happy family for 
several days, during which the hen faithfully plucked her breast, 
feathered her nest, and no doubt believed that she was hatching, 
while in truth her ova were but stale nest eggs from which all the 
warmth of hendom could never educe a chick. Still she sat and 
smiled, plucked her breast and turned her eggs, while pussy came 
and went at will, spending at least half her time with the hen, 
and in as close proximity as if they had been sister cats. But the 
three-weeks’ hatching process was destined to be very much 
shortened. 

“It was, in fact, nearer three days than three weeks when the 
hen awoke one bright morning to find the nest filled with young. 
Young what? Perhaps she thought they were chickens, but if 
she was wise enough to know the truth, she was not honest 
enough to acknowledge it, for she innocently assumed that they 
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were chickens, and her own offspring; whereas, and of a truth 
they were pussy’s dear little kittens. 

“The cat and the hen, however, seemed to remember their 
compact. They were friends, and friends they remained, not- 
withstanding the advent of children the maternity of which was 
equally claimed by the biped and the quadruped. Nay, their 
bond of friendship seemed to be strengthened by the union of 
their efforts to give the little ones a proper bringing-up. Inexor- 
able fate, however, decreed that the poor little kittens should 
have nonatural mother. About the time it was possible for them 
to live without her, an accident caused the death of the old cat, 
and a home was found for all but one. To that one the hen de- 
voted her undivided attention for the whole summer, and so 
assiduously that the kitten must surely have believed the hen to 
be her true and natural mother. 

“The hen going about between the house and barn, clucking 
for the kitten, was indeed a funny sight, and attracted very gen- 
eral attention, and it was equally remarkable to see the kitten 
run to her when she made the peculiar call that chickens so well 
understand means something to eat. At night and during the 
resting-hours of the daytime, kitty would crawl under the warm 
wings of her foster-mother, and the brooding-hen and her nestling- 
kitten were happy and contented, little dreaming and caring less 
that they were so far from being related to each other.” 





MAN—AN ARABIC LEGEND. 


HE following legend was told to Frederic Febvre by an Arab 

with whom he made the journey from Damascus to Baal- 

bek. M. Febvre narrated it in the Revue Jllustre, and The 

International Magazine publishes it in translated form, and 
illustrated, in a recent issue. We give it in full: 


“The lion, king of beasts, superb and generous, had been 
killed, leaving his lioness and cub behind him, to honor his 
memory and perpetuate his race. 

“This noble scion burned with a desire to travel over the world. 

“*Why,’ asked his mother, covering him with caresses, ‘why 
do you wish to leave me? Are you not happy here? Take care, 
my child; beyond these vast solitudes that make your empire, 
you will meet among other dangers the most terrible of all your 
enemies, him who made you an orphan—that formidable being 
they call man!’ 

“At last, tired of this eternal warning, and taking counsel of 
his courage alone, the young heir to the kingdom of beasts took 
leave of his mother one day, saying: 

“*T fear nothing; I am young and strong; I am as brave as my 
father was before me; and if I see this creature called man— well 
—he shall see me!’ 

“He departed. 

“The first day he perceived an ox in his road. 

“* Are you man?’ he asked. 

“*No,’ replied the peaceful creature, chewing his cud; ‘he of 
whom you speak is my master; he harnesses me to the plow, and 
if I move too slowly for him he urges me on with a steel point, 
with which he prods my flesh. It is called a goad, I believe.’ 

“The cub walked off pensively. 

“The next day he saw a horse hobbled in a field. 

““* Are you man?’ asked the fierce traveler. 

“*Oh, no, my lord,’ replied the trembling courser. ‘I am his 
servant; I carry him on my back. WhenI do not go at the speed 
he desires he belabors my flanks with a sort of star-shaped wheel 
covered with pointed blades.’ 

“Shaking his mane fiercely the young lion resumed his course, 
gnashing his teeth, and asking himself in impotent rage, who 
this being could be, who made all things submit to his caprice, 
his force, his will! 

“A short time after that, he came to India, where he met an 
animal of enormous size, who seemed gifted with indomitable 
strength. 

“*This time I can not be mistaken,’ he said, approaching it. 
*You are man, are you not?’ 

“*You are indeed wrong. I am an elephant, and he whose 
name you have just spoken is my lord and master. I carry him 
on my back when he hunts the tiger, and—see what confidence he 
has in me—he leaves me often to keep guard over his little ones.’ 
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“On hearing these words the young lion hurried on, more and 
more perplexed. 

“Suddenly a hollow sound, occurring at regular intervals. 
startled him from his reverie. The noise seemed to come from 
the depth of the wood. 

“He advanced, and saw a great oak-tree in a clearing, tottering 
to the ground, felled by an instrument in the hands of a being 
whom the lion did not at first even notice. Addressing himself 
to the tree he asked : 

“* Are you man?’ 

“*No,’ replied the giant oak, sinking slowly down; ‘I am dying 
of the blows his hands have rained upon me.’ 

“Then for the first time the cub deigned to look at the being of 
whom the oak had spoken. But at the sight of a creature so 
paltry and frail, he roared disdainfully : 

“*Howcan this be? Is it youmy mother fears so, and of whom 
she warned me? Was it one of you who dared approach my 
father? Is it you from whom they have told me to flee?’ ; 

“*Tt is I,’ replied the woodsman simply. 

“*But you, poor creature, you are feebleness itself! My name 
alone should make you pale with fear, and I could bring you to 
earth with one blow of my paw.’ 

“Not deigning to respond at first, the man cut a deep gash in 
the trunk of the dying tree, and turning to the young lion, said: 

“*T seem feeble to you. Look at this oak-tree; straight and 
tall, and full of pride in its mighty strength; nevertheless it is 
felled to earth; you see what my hands can do! As to your 
name it does not frighten me; I know one more terrible than 
that, suffering, poverty! Your cry is less dreadful to me than 
that of my beast when it calls for bread. It is not my feeble 
muscle with which I conquer you, it is mind! That makes me 
your master! 

“*You doubt it still? Put your paw in that groove if you dare,’ 
he added, pointing to the crack he held open with his ax. 

“At the words, ‘if you dare,’ the young lion obeyed without 
hesitation. The woodsman tore away his ax still wet with the 
sap of the forest giant; and the whelp was a prisoner. 

“*Well—and now; am Iman?’ asked the woodsman, gravely. 
‘Am I your master ?’ 

“Crushed by such boldness the lion bent his head in silence to 
acknowledge his defeat. As soon as he was liberated, he 
stretched himself on the moss, and began sorrowfully to lick his 
bleeding paw. The man bent over the vanquished beast and 
bathed the wound carefully, then went on his way, his ax swung 
over his shoulder, without saying a word or even turning his 
head. 

“The lion followed him with his eyes until he was lost to sight. 
Filled with shame, his confidence in his power and courage shaken 
—two great tears dimmed his eyes, and, raising himself wearily, 
he made his way slowly back to the desert. From that day a 
lion has known it is useless to attack a brave man.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


The President of the World’s Parliament of Religions. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 


In your issue of July 21, under the heading ‘ Dr. Barrows’s Conversation 
with Educated Hindus," the statement is made that Rev. Dr. John Henry 
Barrows was president of the World’s Parliament of Religions. Thiserror, 
started by the Chicago 7?mes-Herald and repeated in The Outlook, D1 
Barrows would be the last one to confirm, and THE LITERARY DIGES1 
should be the first to correct. The Hon. C. C. Bonney, of Chicago, was the 
originator of the World’s Congress of Religions and became its president. 
Dr. Barrows received from him his appointment as chairman of the Gener- 
al Committee of Religious Congresses of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

In justice to Mr. Bonney the mistake, so easily rectified, should not be 


allowed to pass. JOHN T. METCALF. 
CORNWALL, CONN. 





EXPERIMENTS on bees, by T. L. Williams, show, according to 7he Medical 
Times, that these insects often get drunk. ‘‘ Their intoxicating tipple is the 
honey produced by the crowded flowers of the capitulate heads of certain 
composite and dipsacee. When the stage of intoxication is reached it 1s 
indicated by rolling on the back, striking the legs wildly in the air, anc 
general helpnessness. The bees rapidly recovered from the effects, and 11 
most cases were eager to repeat the debauch. But one individual man 
fested the next morning a disgust, raising its head and forelegs as high 25 
it could above the plants. and hurrying away as soon as released. It 15 
suggested that the rolling consequent on their intoxication is a means ©! 
distributing the pollen to other florets of the same head.”’ 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 





Increasing revival of trade is reported from 
every section of the country, crop prospects and 
a boom in the stock market being the striking 
features noted in returning prosperity. 


Widespread Revival.—“‘ Evidences of widespread 
revival in demand for merchandise and other prod- 
ucts have become so numerous as to compel 
general recognition. The press has, therefore, 
ceased discussing whether trade has really im- 
proved or not, and have begun measuring the 
volume of business compared with preceding 
periods. 

“A buoyancy of feeling has appeared among 
buyers and sellers at New York, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Kansas City, where interior 
merchants have thronged this week, “the like of 
which has not been seen for several years. In- 
terior merchants are buying dry-goods, clothing, 
shoes, groceries, and fancy articles far more freely 
than at any time since 1892. Crop conditions have 
improved at the South and Southwest, and mer- 
chants there are encouraged. Southern lumber 
mills are not able to keep up with orders, and 
innumerable small consumers of iron and steel 
throughout the Central-Western States are buy- 
ing raw material as they have not for years. 

“A nominal advance of 75 cents a ton for steel 
billets is more than a feature, as it means the 
confidence of makers in an early revival of the 
demand for iron and steel which has been so long 
delayed. Wheat scores an advance of 7 cents on 
continued heavy exports and a tendency to de- 
crease estimates of the size of the domestic crop. 
Wool is higher on speculative holding and cotton 
yarns have advanced again. Hides and Southern 
lumber are up, as are wheat flour, Indian corn, 
and oats, and last, but not least, print cloths, the 
market for which has been so long depressed. 
Prices for sugar, coffee, lard, and petroleum 
remain unchanged, while pork is almost the only 





Don’t You Suppose 


that when we say we will refund 
, your money after six months’ 
y trial if you do not find our brush 
W to be all we represent, that our 


& experience of 19 years, and the 
y sale of hundreds of thousands of 
brushes, should make us confi- 
& dent that our brush will positive- 
ly do all we claim ? 


‘Dr. Scott’s 


Electric 


‘ Hair Brush 
IS WARRANTED TO CURE 


Nervous Headache in 5 minutes! Bilious Headache 
in5 minutes! Neuralgia in 5 minutes! Dan- 
druff and diseases of the scalp! Prevents 
Salling hair and baldness! Makes the 
hair grow long and glossy! 

Prices No.1 Hair wt No. 2Hair Brush,$1.50 

No. 3 Hair Brush,$2. No. 4Hair Brush,$2.50 
No. 5 Hair Brush, $3. 
Quality the same in all; the price differs only accord- 
ing to size and power. 
For Sale at Druggists and Dry 
Goods Stores. 


Ask for Dr Scott’s; take no other; or we will send 
on approval, postpaid, on receipt of price and ten cents 
NY we postage, and if you are not well satisfied with your 
, argain, write us and we will return the money. 

‘The Doctor’s Story,” a valuable book giving infor- 
mation concerning all our goods, sent on request. 


wv Agents W. anted. Quick sales. Liberal pay. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASS’N., v 
"€€ee Room 16, 846 Broadway, N. Y. 


ST. MARY’S HALL For GIRLS. 4:2: 


. ia opens 
e pt. 15, 1897. Terms $350 per year. Pupils prepared 
for college. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rec 
or: Miss Caroline Wright Eells, Principal. For cata- 
ogue, address St. Mary’s Hall, Fgribault, Minn. 


o Security Safe as Government Bonds. 

Your money can surely — it. Can prove 

QO it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
Seem h 


orn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
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FIRST! On the Continent of America 


To popularize Life Insurance, 


by introducing a plan by which the whole 











The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


of 


GIBRALTAR. 


was the 


family might be insured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Pioneer of Industrial Insurance, 


and blazed a pathway to success. 
Assets, - - 
Income, - - 
Surplus, = - - 
Policies in force over 


$19,541,827 
$14,158,445 
$4,034,116 
2,475,000 


Insurance in force over $320,453,483 


Ages 3 to 70. 
payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. Write 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Amounts $15 to $50,000. 


Premiums 





important product quoted lower than last week.” 
—Bradstreet's, August 14. 


“Every city reporting this week notes increase 
in trade, and nearly all bright crop prospects. 
The great change in business is emphasized by 
the presence of a multitude of buyers from all 
parts of the country, by their statements of the 
situations at their homes, and more forcibly yet 
by the heavy purchases they are making. But the 
customary signs of prosperity are not lacking. 
The strong rise in stocks, the growth of bank 
clearings and railroad earnings, the heavy specue 
lation in many products, but most of all in wheat, 
have made the week one of surpassing interest 
even to those who best remember the upward 
rush in 1879. At the principal clearing-houses 
throughout the country payments in July were for 


the first time slightly larger than in 1892, and 11.0 | 


percent. larger than last year; inthe first week 
of August 7.7 per cent. larger than in 1892 and 28.4 
per cent. larger than last year, and in the second 
week of August they are 17.9 per cent. larger than 
in 1892, and 38.1 per cent. larger than last year.’”’— 
Dun’s Review, August 14. 


“The decline of exchange rates on free offers of 
bills against foreign grain purchases is a factor in 
creating bullish feeling in financial circles. De- 
mand sterling is 4.854 @ 4.85%, and tho still a 
little above the gold-importing point, a movement 
of specie from Europe to this country is considered 
inevitable, tho the rise of discount in London tends 
to delay it.”—Aradstreet’s, August 14. 


Canadian Trade.—*General trade is dull through- 
out Nova Scotia, where weather conditions are 
favorable to the crops. The Prince Edward Isl- 
and hay crop is better than expected Trade at 
St. John, N. B., is dull, but lumber shipments to 
England continue heavy. Reports from the Lab- 
rador fishery are favorable; those from New- 
foundland otherwise. Business is improving in 
Ontario and promises to continue more active. 
There is an average midsummer trade at Mon- 
treal. Bank clearings at Wi ey Hamilton, 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, and St. John, N. B., 
amount to $22,684,000 this week, $286,000 more than 
last week, and $3,551,000 more than last year, There 
are 31 business failures reported from the Domin- 
ion of Canada this week, against 41 last week, 35 in 
the week a year ago, and 29 two years ago. [Dun’s 
Review, 30 to 36 last year.)"—Bradstreet's, Au- 
gust 14. 





Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and nerves, 





Wonderfully quick in its action, 


MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative Memory System. 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U. 8. Courts. 


The last, most complete, and perfect edition. 


Arranged for Self-Instruction. 
Mind-Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price, 
net, $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Post free. Pros- 
— with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Pro- 

essional, and Business Men all over the world 
FREE. Address, 

A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 

Sold only by publisher, 200 Regent St., London. 








18 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 
{00 SHORTHAND $3,099 


Full course 
Can be acquired in spare moments = 

Indorsed by Dr. I.K.Funk, Dr. 
Geo. F. Pen- WORDS tecost, D.D., and 
other well-known men. No booke. Separate 
Lessons. 40 words per minute with first 
lesson with six hours’ practise. Send 
stamp for particulars. CHARLES F. YOUNG, 
$3.00 148 Montague St., Mi 
Full course Brooklyn,N. Y. 

















The Place to find Books 


on Natural History is at 


THE NATURAL HISTORY BOOKSTORE 


(Best Books on all Subjects) 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher 


18 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


H H Sixty-third year opens Oct. 

N. Y. University 1807 DAY CLASSES 

. B. after two years). 

Law School EVENING CLASSES (LL. 

B. after three years). Daily sessions 3:30 to 6, and 8 

to10 P.M. Tuition, $100. GRADUATE CLASSES— 
Twelve courses. Five obtain LL.M. 

For circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 











Washington Sjuare, New York City. 





e 
Pick on Memory. 
New edition of Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc, 


Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail. 
Address Pick, 127 East roth Street, New York, 





Readers of Tur Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Current Events. 




























































































































































































































































Monday, August 9. 

The annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science opens at 
Detroit, Mich. . . . lowa coal-miners at Ottume 
wa, decide not tostrike but to contribute twenty- 
five cents per week apiece to aid strikers.... 
Negroes are lynched near Glenwood, Ga., and 
Brunswick, Miss. 

Michele Angine Golli, assassin of Premier 
Canovas of Spain, declares that his act was done 
in revenge for the execution of the anarchists at 
Barcelona, and of Dr. Rizal, in the Philippine 
Islands ; three anarchists are arrested in Paris. 
... Several thousand Armenians, it is reported, 
crossed from Persia into the vilayetof Vanin 
Asia Minor, killed two hundred men, women, 
and children, and committed other atrocities, 
... Abu Hamid, on the Upper Nile, is captured 
by acolumn of the Anglo-Egyptian expedition $ 
two British officers were killed in the fighting, 
... The Chilian cabinet resigns. 


Tuesday, August 10. 


Kentucky Republicans hold a state convention 
at Louisville; a resolution is adopted opposing 
civil-service rules. . . . Secretary of the Interior 
Bliss issues a warning to Klondike seekers. ..,. 
The Cramps, Philadelphia builders of battle- 
ships and cruisers, sue the Government for over 
$1,700,000 damages. .. . Bar-silver makes a new 
low record price, 553% cents.... The National 
Hay Association meets at Pittsburg. .. . Presi- 
dent Dolan, of the striking mine-workers, accuses 
operators of peo | to keep their promise to pay 
increased wages ifthe supply of coal from De 
Armitt mines be cut off. 

The body of Sefior Canovas del Castillo is 
taken from Santa Agueda, where he was assassi- 
nated, to Madrid, where it will lie in state ; Golli, 
the assassin, is identified as Michel Angiolino, 
the son of a tailor, and a native of Foggia, Italy. 
... Dr. How, the Bishop of Wakefield, 
author of the Jubilee Hymn, dies in England. 
Turkey submits new proposals to the peace 
conference. 


Wednesday, August 11. 


President McKinley and party visit Lake Plac- 
id and John Brown’s grave at North Elba.... 
Anti-fusionists in control of the Ohio Populist 
state convention nominate Jacob S. Coxey for 
governor... . The Indianapolis Gas Company 
asks for a federal court injunction against the 
enforcement of an ordinance reducing the price 
of gas from $1.25 to 75 cents, alleging violation of 
contract... . It is reported that the steamer 
Mexico was lost off the Alaskan coast August 5; 
Gotneneete and crew were saved. .. . Alderman 

illiam Mangler of Chicago is sentenced for 
contempt of court for refusing to testify regard- 
ing his allegation that a prominent business man 
effered him a bribe. ... The boom in stocks 
continues ; September wheat touches the highest 
price of the year. 

Martial law is proclaimed in Oporto, Portugal. 
Particulars of the capture of Abu Hamid by the 
Anglo-Egyptian expedition are received, 




















‘‘How to Disinfect,’’ 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instr uction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every one having the 


Book 
Mee. ‘saan: " 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


“Sanitas” 




















Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure.—Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that a sure 



















































































specific cure for Asthma and Hay-fever is found 
in the Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery 
from the Congo River, West Africa. Many 


sufferers report most marvelous cures from its 


use. Among others, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, 
Editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, and Rev. J. 
IL. Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., were 
completely cured by the Kola Plant after thirty 
vears’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could not lie down 
at night in Hay-fever season for fear of choking, 
and Mr. Combs was a life-long sufferer from 
Asthma. Hon. L. G, Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, 
writes that for eighteen years he slept propped 
up ina chair, being much worse in Hay-fever 
season, and the Kola Plant cured him at once. 
It is truly a most wonderful remedy. If youare 
a sufferer we advise you to send your address to 
the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who to prove its power will send a Large 
Case by mail free to every reader of THE LITER- 
ARY DicEsT who needs it. All they ask in re- 
turn is that when cured yourself you will tell 
your neighbors about it. It costs you nothing 
dan you should surely try it. 


THE 
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HUNTERSTON HALL 


FORMERLY .. .. 
HOTEL NETHERWOOD 


An ideal health resort and family 
"| hotel, only 45 minutes from New York 
~, and 90 minutes from Philadelphia, by 
the New Jersey Central R.R. Pure 
water, no mosquitoes, beautiful moun- 
P tain scenery. vely roads for riding, 
m driving, and cycling. Stabling for 5 
-| horses, 300 large airy rooms with eleva- 
E. | tor, tiled floors and all first-class accom- 
modations. Moderate prices. Trains 
jjevery hour. Conn with the city 
of Plainfield by electric cars every 8 
| minutes. Resident physician in the 
' | house. 

Address, HERBERT I. HALL 


MANAGER 


Netherwood, N. J. 
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Thursday, August 12. 


County judges at Pittsburg issue a prelimina- 
ry injunction against mass-meetings and intimi- 
dations by strikers, on petition of the New York 
and Cleveland Gas Company. ... The Virginia 
Democratic state convention is in session at 
Roanoke; J. H. Taylor is nominated for gover- 
nor. ... Mr. Griffith, Democratic successor to 
the late Representative Holman, Fourth Indiana 
District, receives a majority of 1,152 against Mr. 
Holman’s 825 last November... .C.S. Mellen 
is elected president and Dan. S. Lamont vice- 

resident of the Northern Pacific Railroad 

ompany.... The Indiana state board of tax 
commissioners raises the assessments of the 
street railway and gas companies on appeal of 
taxpayers. ... Quotations for wheat and stocks 
continue to advance. 

An Ottawa despatch says the Government has 
advised all Canadian collectors of customs to 
give France the benefit of the preferential class 
of the tariff. This makes three countries— 
France, Belgium, and Germany—who are now 
enjoying the benefits of the reciprocal arrange- 
ment.... Owing to the vatenel of M. Stoloff, 
the Bulgarian Premier, to apologize for an in- 
sulting 
Austria and Bulgaria are severed. 


Friday, August 13. 


Marches of the coal-strikers near De Armitt 
mines are stopped by the sheriff with deputies 
who serve the court's injunction onthe men. . . 
Prof. Wolcott Gibbs of Harvard is elected presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. . . . Chairman J. W. Brei- 


denthal resigns the chairmanship of the Kansas | 


Populist state committee. 
It is reported from Havana that Captain-Gen- 
eral Weyler’s resignation is held at Madrid. 


Saturday, August 14. 


E. A. Hitchcock, of St. Louis, accepts the post 
of minister to Russia, offered to him by the 
President. .. . United States Senator James Z. 
George, of Mississippi, dies at Mississippi City. 

. Silver establishes a new low record price, 
selling at 55 cents. 

Great military activity is reported in India ; it 
is believed the Indian Government is preparing 
to punish the Ameer of Afghanistan for stirring 
up rebellion in India. . . . Osman Digna, the fa- 
mous Dervish general, is summoned by the 
Califa to command the Dervish army at Om- 
durman, on the Nile. 


Sunday, August 15. 


The Northfield, Mass., Moody conference ends. 
.. . Coal-miners hold mass-meetings. 

Prince Henri of Orleans and the Count of 
Turin fight a duel with swords at Paris; the 
Prince was worsted, getting wounded in the 
shoulder and abdomen, while the Count was 
wounded in the hand. ... Nearly a thousand 
gold-seekers sail from Victoria, B. C., bound for 
the Klondike region ; the Canadian Government 
has issued an order for claims in the Klondike 
region to pay 1o per cent. royalty on products 
up to $500 a week, and 20 per cent. on greater 
yields, 


letter, diplomatic relations between 
} 


} 
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pom ANYWHERE! ANY — 


ARE YOU GOING TO TRAVEL ? 
Tourist Gazette Mailed Free. Travel 


Tickets Everywhere. Railroads 
and Steamships. 
] 
AAZE ROUND THE WORLD, 
MOROCCO, TUNIS, AL- 
GIERS, GREECE OR EGYPT. Prparens. 


Tours leave Sept. 4, Oct. 9, 16, Nov. 8. 


EUROPE, HOLY LAND, 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


OFFICIAL AGENTS, 


113 Broadway, New York. h 
J 


— 











An Heal Inn 


PENNOYER for the sick or well. 









Pure Air, 
SANITARIUM,| 2:2 Wei. 
“ Rural ; 
KENOSHA, Surroundings. 


For illustrated book address 
T. N. PENNOYER, M.D., Manage! 








Biographers, His- 
—- Poets. . Do 
you desire the honest criticism of your book, or its skilled 
revision and correction? Such work, said George William 
Curtis, is ‘done as it should be by The Easy Chair's 
friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan. 
Send for circular L, or forward your book or MS. to the 
New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


-KLIPS 


binds loose papers, pamphlets, 1424 
zines, in one minute. Any paper re- 
nfoved at pleasure. At all stat\ -_ 
Samples, and illustrated price-list, mailed free 0 
approval. H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 


— 
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PERSONALS. 


DR. THEODOR HERZL, originator of the Zionis- 
tic scheme that has been so much discussed in 
Europe and so coldly received by those to whose 
attention it has been called in this country, is a 
resident of Vienna and is regarded there as a man 
of enough importance to make it worth while to 
print his views frequently in the Austrian papers 
and those in other parts of Europe. A correspon- 
dent of The Pall Mall Gazette describes Dr. Herzl 
as tall, handsome, and courteous, disappointingly 
phlegmatic except when discussing his great 
scheme for the establishment of a Jewish nation 
in Palestine, but then full of fire and animation. 
Whatever the merits of this undertaking, the doc- 
tor brings to its execution the vigor of maturity 
and alarge amount of varied experience, for he 
has been in turn a lawyer and a playwright, and 
is now a journalist and a bicycle rider. As de- 
tailed to his English interviewer, the plan of Dr. 
Herzl is entirely practical—whatever may be the 
case as to its practicability—and he talked, not of 
the fulflment of prophecy, but of the raising of 
money with which to buy concessions from the 
Sultan, and of the foundation of a democratic 


monarchy duplicating in great measure that of 
England. He considers the prospect for getting 

ossession of Palestine a hopeful one. ‘* That the 
Sultan has taken no unfavorable view of my pro- 
posals,”* said Dr. Herzl, ‘* is proved by his having 
decorated me. Turkey’s finances are disorgan- 
ized, and she will never get a penny from Greece. 
She is in a state of constitutional decomposition, 
and threatens the health of the whole of Europe. 
Kither sanitary remedies must be applied or she 
must be removed. The maintenance of order in 
this corner of the Orient is a sine gua non if Chris- 
tians are to live unmolested there. We can not 
look to weak Turkish governments to do that. 
The Jews in exchange for Palestine would regu- 
late the Sultan’s finances and prevent disintegra- 
tion, while for Europe we should form a new out- 
post against Asiatic barbarism and a guard of 
honor to hold intact the sacred shrines of the 
Christians. If Turkey rejects our proposals, we 
can afford to play a waiting game, and either take 
over Palestine from the European congress called 
together to divide the spoils of disintegrated Tur- 
key, or look out for another land such as Argen- 
tine, and say, ‘ Your Zion is there!’ ” 


The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 
Get the Index. 


Write Mapbeth Pistsburgh Pa 





New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases. 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or by disordered action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. It is a wonderful 
discovery, with a record of 1,200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts directly upon the blood and 
kidneys, and is a true specific, just as quinine 
is in malaria, Rev. W. B. Moore, D.D., of 
Washington, testifiesin the New York Christian 
Witness that Alkavis completely cured him of 
Kidney and Bladder disease of many years’ stand- 
ing. Many ladies also testify to its curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 
So far the Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are the only 
importers of this new remedy, and they are so 
anxious to prove its value that for the sake of 
introduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DiceEst who is a Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send their 
names and address to the Company, and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, 
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Newport, R. I., July 8, 1897. 


‘To PRESIDENT OF ELECTROLIBRATION Co,: 


Sir:—It gives me pleasure to inform 


= 


you that the Electropoise has 


been used in my family for the past eighteen months with most satisfac- 
tory results. 
The one just ordered is the second I have had of you. 


Very truly yours, 
S. B. Lucr, Rear-Admiral U.S. Navy. 


= @ 


a 
Le 





é 


WRITES 


ELECTROLIBRATION Co., New York City. 


very severe illness, 


robust health. 


se See SZ Sea M2 





JOHN W. RHINES, 


(Foreman Printing Department Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
New York, August 10, 1897. 


Gentlemen :—Some time ago I wrote you at some length regarding 
the remarkable curative effect of the Electropoise as used in my own 
I have since had opportunities of seeing the little 
instrument put tothe test on a number of occasions and my conviction 


means of my being raised from an almost lifeless condition to my present 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. RHINEs, 


Our 112-page illustrated booklet, mailed free to any address, tells all about 


a 


LARSON: 


‘ 2 A ~~. 
of its efficancy and value is only the stronger. I repeat and emphasize 
the testimony in my former letter and regard the Electropoise as the 


the Electropoise, and contains reports from 250 people cured by it. Address 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., Room 10, {122 Broadway, N. Y. 








* . e . 
Social Christianity. 
A Series of Twenty Sermons on Social Christianity, delivered in St. James's 
Hall, London, by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 281 pages. Price, $1.40, post-free. 


‘* A collection of sermons full of pith, brightness, manliness, and shrewd sense."’—Echo. 
“We find these pages uniformly practical, and in a high degree instructive.""—The Christian. 
‘While the ordinary volume of sermons sends pn to sleep, ‘his will assuredly keep them 


awake, and it will, moreover, keep them awake by per 


ectly legitimate expedients."’°— Examiner. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PustisHers, 30 Larayverte Piace, New York. 














to prove its wonderful curative powers, 





LETTERS FROM A companion volume to 

‘* Letters from Hell.’’ 

H “The style is accomplished, 
eaven ya ager hy —— 

rawn, and the sympathy is 

12me, cloth, $1. generally condor. — The 

Scotsman, Edinburgh. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York. 











Letters from ‘‘The Hell of this volume is ter- 


forgiven and unsaved man to 
HELL the Son of Man, who alone can 
world.’’\—Zion’s Herald. This book ran through 
12 editions in one year. 12mo,360pp. Price $1. 


rible enough to drive any un- 
take away the sins of the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., York. 
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CHESS. 


[Ali communications for this Department should 
be addressed : Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”] 


Problem 218, 
By Dr. W. R. I. DALTON. 
Black—Nine Pieces. 


K on Q 5; Qon Q Kt 4; Bs on K8, K Kt sq; Kt on 
K Kt 8; Rs on Q Ba, QR 6; Ps0nQ7,QBs5. 




















White—Six Pieces. 


K on K B sq; QonK Bs; Bs on KB8,KR7; Kt 
onK5;RonQRs5. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 





No, 214. 

Q-—-QR8 Q—Q R sq, mate 
. 2, ——_—_— 

K—B 6 

pee P—B 3, dis. mate 

1, ————— 2. —-— 

K—K 5 

abies P—B 3, mate 
.—-—— 2, ———— 

B any 

ean . Q—K R 8, mate 
1. ——_—— 2, ———— 

P—K 5 

eesese Kt—Kt 5, mate 
1. -———— 2. acne 

P—B 4 

ieihnade Q—R 4, mate 

—_— 2. -_-—_——_ — — 

P—B 6 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; Courtenay Lemon, New York city; 
Dr. W. S. Frick, Philadelphia; W. G. Donnan, 
Independence, Ia.; the Rev. J. A. Younkins, Na- 
trona, Pa.; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
Gen. F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; Madge 
Innis, and Jean King, New York city; Dr. H. W. 
Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, 
Can.; H. V. Fitch, Omaha; H. J. Hutson, Fruit- 
land, N. Y.; V. Brent, New Orleans; J. T. C., Man- 
hattan, Kans. 


Comments: “A nice problem ’’—M, W.H. ‘* Not 
a very formidable prize-winner, but for elegance 
and beauty of construction it would hold its own 
with any composition of its class”—F. H. J. ‘‘One 
of the best and most artistically constructed two- 
movers that you have published’’--C. L. ‘One 
of the finest” —Dr. W. S. F. ‘“* Very fine because 
of the number of other inviting key-moves ”— 
W.G. D. “One of the finest two-movers I have 
ever seen *—the Rev. J. A. Y. 
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mere Kt x Rech Q—Q 3, mate 
.-—_—_— 2. — -—_—_—— 
R—-Q2 K x R must 
Other moves of Black Rook are apparent. 
bekese R—KB 4,4! Q—Kt 5, mate 
I. 2. 3. —— 
P—Q4 KxR 
gatas Q—B 6, mate 
2. —— 3-0 
B any 
aabene R—B 5, mate 
2. eeeneend Pl enn 
P—Q 5 
spaces Kt—Q 3, mate 
2. _— _- 
Any other 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., F. H. 
Johnston, Dr. Frick, the Rev. I. W Bieber, G. Pat- 
terson, H. V. Fitch, H. J. Hutson, Courtenay 
Lemon. 

Comments: “A superb problem”—M. W. H. 
“The variations caused by Black’s t.., P—Q4 
stamp this problem as first class; it is as brilliant 
as any I ever saw ’—F, H. J. 

Several of our solvers went astray with R—Kt 4, 

R—Kt 4 Kt—Kt 5 


2. 
P—Q 4 R—K 2 
and no mate. Kt x Pis not mate, for B x Kt. 
Those who sent Kt—B 7 can easily find the defense. 


Courtenay Lemon should becredited with solv- 
Ing 207 (Heathcote) 209, 211, and 213. 


V. Brent was successful with are. 


It seems that the solution of 2ro published in 
THE DIGEST of August 7 will not do. P—Kt3 ch 
will permit Black K to get on R sq, from which he 
can not be dislodged. We will publish the correct 
solution as soon as we have time thoroughly to 
analyze the position. 


and Kt—Q B 7. % 





Correspondence Tourney. 
THIRD GAME. 


Evans Gambit. 





WwW. K. VAN W. K. VAN 
L, BUTZEL, DE GRIFT, L. BUTZEL, DE GRIFT, 
Detroit, Mich. Lima, O. | Detroit, Mich. Lima, Ohio. 
_ 7 White. Black. 

1 P—K P— 1% Kt—B3 Kt—K5 

2 kt KB; Kt_O'B ; 19 Q—B4 Ktx B 

3 B—B B—B4 2oKtx Kt B—Q2 
4P—Q ke 4Bx p* axKt—K2 Kt—Kt 3 
5 P—B 3 B—R 4 2Q—Q2 Q—Kts 

6 Castles (a) P—Q 3 23 P—R 3 —Ks5 
7P—Q4 Par? <b) 24 Kt—B 3 —B 5 

8 Q—Kt 3 (c)Q—B 3 25 Q— 3 | 33 
9g B-Kt 2 (d) B—Kt 3 26 Kt—K —B 3 
troPx P(e) Kt—R4 a7 Kt—K 5 —B4 
tzP—K5 Q—Kt3 28 Q—B 3 Ktx Kt 
- Ss 4(0 O-R - 29 Px Kt QxP 

388 kes Rex 8 30 Kt—Kt 3 PB a 
—B Kt—K 2 \3x Q—Kt 4 

= Z: P—R 4 |32 Q—B 3 =k b 
16R—R2_ Castles esigns. 

17PxP Kt x P | 


Notes by One of the Judges. 
(a) P—Q 4 is considered preferable. 
(b) Lasker plays B—Kt 3, holding that this is the 
common-sense move, 


(c) P x P generally rar but, as James Mason 
says, the text-move, ‘‘Q—Kt 3, is a prov ed good, 
entirely in the spirit of the Gambit.’ 


(d) White should have played P—K 5. By the 
text-move White loses time, and Black a enabled 
to equalize the position. 


(e) A foolish attempt to win the Kt which did 
not work. 


(f) This loses a piece, and White’s game goes to 
pieces. 


The Evans Gambit is, at best, a risky opening, 
and unless a player knows how to profit by the 
attack he gets in giving the Pawn, he is sure to 
et the worst of it. Of course there was no need 
or Mr. Butzell to play 12 Kt—R 4, and we can not 
see any reason for this move. 


A Correction. 


In THE DIGEST of July 13, we published the 
thirteenth game of the match between Tschigorin 
and Schiffers, calling especial attention to it as 
an example of Tschigorin’s brilliant play. The 
brilliancy began with Black’s 22d move .., R— 
R8ch. We are in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Max Beyer, of Hoboken, informing us that Tschi- 
gorin played 22.., P—Kt 3, that the game was 
drawn, and that the honor of the brilliancy .., 
R—R 8 ch belongs to Schiffers. In the last num- 
ber of The British Chess Magazine, the credit for 
this discovery is given to Mr. Fison, Chess-Editor 
of The Morning Post, London, who published in 





No, 215. 

Kt—B 5 Q—K 4ch P—Kt 4, mate 
“ KxR “ Kaktmut” 

ee Q=xPch R—K B 4, mate 
. Fg pol v4 K—B 4 must —" 

Px Kt 

jchaa ° Q—Kt 5 ch P—B 3, mate 
” Rither Kt-By Kx Rmust * ich 

nines Q—K 6 ch Kt—Kt 3, mate 
’ Kt—Kt 2 2 Kx R must sine cinaanes 





[August 21, 1897 


Tschigorin a win. We have seen the game as we 
printed it, in several reputable journals and, in 
every instance, the credit was given to Tschigorin. 
We are giad to be able to make this correction. 
} 
Women at Chess. 
The following games were played in the late 
| Women’s International Tournament: 


MISS RUDGE, MRS. FAGAN, 


White. Black. 
TK KB a ie 
2 t—B 3 Q Kt—B 
eh PO 4 ; 
4 P—Q 3 = 
5 Bk 3 B = + 
6PxB Kt—R 4 


Black’s last two moves are ‘inferior, She should 
now play Kt—B 2. 


7Q Kt—Q2 Ktx B 
8 aR = - K 3 
t—Q 2 
39- Ke Ke =98 s 
astles K R Q—Kt3 
12 P--Q Kt 3 Castles © R 
Safer to Castle on K’s side. 
13 K—R1 P—KR4 
14 Kt—Kt5 —Kr 
13 KtxB Kt 
16QR—Kr Q—Be2 
17 Kt—B 3 P—QO 4 
18 Kt—Kt 5 R—K 2 
19 Px P Kt xP 
20 Q—B 3 P—B 3 
21 Q—R 3 ch o-% 2 
22QxQch xQ 
23 Kt—K 4 Kt—Kt 5 
24 R—B 2 RxP 


Hallucination. After this Miss Rudge easily 
wins. 

We hardly know what to say about the play of 
the two ladies except this, that they both appear 
to have the talent for becoming good exponents 
of the modern school of play. Mr. Steinitz him- 
self could not say more.—Noées by Reichelm, in The 
Times, Philadelphia. 


Center Counter. 





MISS RUDGE. LADY |MISS RUDGE. LADY 
rHOMAS. THOMAS, 
White. Black. te pd Black. 
1P—K4 P—Q 4 28 R— Kt—B 5 
Pa? QxP 29 R— K—Kt sq 
3 Kt—Q B 3 O—Q sq 30 P—K L, 3 Kt—R4 
4P-Q4 a7 j3r Rx KtP K R—O sq 
5 B—K 3 32 R—Q 4 P—R4 
3 BoKtech? Po =O 133 R-QB4 P—R5 
7B—Q By, Kt 34 $s g B7Q R—Kt sq 
8 K Kt—K2 B—K > 35 Rx xR 
9 Kt—Kt3 B—Kt3 |36 R— B8 ch RxR 
19 P-Q R3 ib) Q Kt—Q 2 37 Ktx R K—B 2 
11 Castles Castles |38 Kt—Kt 6 K—K 3 
12P—B4! Kt—Q 4 (c) [39 Kt . P KxP 
13 Bx Kt BPxB \40 P—B 4 Kt—B 3 
14 P-B 5!(d) Px P 41 P—Q Kt 4 K—Q 3 
1 KtxQP B—Kt4 42 P—B 5 ch K—B 3 
16 Kt x P Bx Bch 43 Kt—B3 Kt—Q2 
7 Kt Kt (Qs) x = x Kt 44 K—Be2 Kt--K 4 
—B3 45K—K2 P—R3 
= —Kt4 Poke 3 46P—Q R4 P— Kt 4 
20 P—B 3 K—R sq 47 P—R 5 P—Kt5 
21Kt—-Q6 Q—B2 48 P—R 6 K—B 2 
22Q—Kt3 Q—B3 49 P—Kts5 K—Ktsq 
23 Q R— K sq P— B4 s0P—Kt6 Kt—B3 
24R—K6 Q oS 51 Kt—Kts5 P—R4 
3 3 


25 K R-K sq Kt 
26 Q-K 5 (e) Ox Q 53 Kt—Bz7 KtxP 
27 PxQ Kr— O 4 ce Pr = ht Resigns. 


\52 P—R7ch K—Kt 2 


Notes. 
(a) It is better to continue 4.., P—K3; the QB 
can later be more advantageously developed at 


Q Kt 2. 


(b) an unnecessary move, but well in keeping 
with Miss Rudge’s cautious style. 


(c) The prematurely developed Bishop already 
places Black in ee Instead of the text 
move, however . R3;13 P—Bs5, Px P; 
mEtzP, B= kt, would, perhaps, have proved 
disastrous. 

(d) An excellent and winning move. 


(e) Rather tame in such a position, but again a 
question of style. Miss Rudge concludes the 
game with almost faultless precision. 


A Ruy Lopez Trap. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
tP—K4 P—K,4 8 Rx Ktch B--Ka2 
2 Kt-K B 3 Kt—Q 4 3 9 ft 5 Castles 
3B—Kts5 Kt—B 10 Ktx Bch K—R sq 
4 Castles Kt x p> -Rs5 (b) P—Kt 3 
5 R—K sq apy 12Q—R6 R—Ksq 
6Kt—B3 KtxB 13R—Rs5_ Resigns 
7 KtxP Kt x Kt (K 4) 

(a) 


Notes from The Daily News, London. 


(a) Black falls into a well-known trap. Kt x Kt 
loses, but if he plays B—K 2 instead, Black obtains 


a good defence, 7.e., B—K 8 Kt— 5s Castles ; 
Re BOR OP x 'Kij1o Rex ch, K sq; 11 
33 wR oP KR i 1a KtcKt ach, _ 


Kt sq, and there is nothing in it. 
(b) Threatening mate in two by 12 Q x P ch, 





the Chess-column of that paper the moves giving 





K x Q, 13 5, mate. 
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Entirely New and Original Methods for 
Acquiring Effective Elocution 


NEW EDITION 


roughly Revised—New Matter Added— 
-™ . Centents Doubled 


Che Essentials of 
Elocution 


By ALFRED AYRES 
‘Author of “The Orthoepist,” “The Verbalist,” ete., eto, 





Novel ways by which to perfect every 
gesture and articulation to that 
high degree of art where the art 
itself is concealed and the hearer 
is made oblivious to everything but 
the sentiments uttered by the 


speaker, 


IT TELLS HOW TO REACH, MOVE, 
AND INFLUENCE AN AUDIENCE .. 


A eer and velushiaandie on‘ on the art of speak- 
ing the language so as to make the thought it 
expresses clear and impressive. It is a de- 
peters from the old and conventional methods 
which have so often to make mere 
automatons on ~ og platform or stage 





of animated so’ 


ITS MODE OF PROCEDURE 


The mode of procedure herein recommended, 
in order to e —s = — is 
has hitherto 


wholly unlike aaa & 
Yet what is here, 


found its we prin 
is older than the oldest of the venerable ‘*sys- 


tems’ that have come down to us from former 

al what is yop ty 

6 time w men exchange deas 
by meansof a Zien 


THE CONTENTS 


What Elocution Really Is. 

A Study in Emphasis, 

Deportment and Gestures. 

A Plea for the Intellectual in Elocution. 

An Essay on Pulpit Elocution. - 

The Pause—Its Importance. 

A Critical Analysis of Canon Fleming’s 
Reading of Certain Passages in 
Shakespeare. 

HIGHLY PRAISED BY AUTHORITIES 
The Lutheran Observer says: ‘It is worth 
perwhdens all the ponderous philosophies on the 


The Rochester Herald says: ‘‘It is a case 
where brevity is the sou! of value.” 


The Con tionalist sa 8: “His sugges- 
tions are simple and sensible.” 


Dramatic Review says: “An unpretentious 
but really meritorious volume.” 


The Dramatic News says: “Mr. Ayres has 
made this subject a study for many years, and 
what he has written is worth reading. 


Richard Henry Stoddard : “Itis brigh' 
Written and pot Nay v9 — emitting 


WITH FRONTISPIECE 


Tastetul Cloth Binding. Deckie Edges 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
30 Latayette Place, New York 
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A Great Offer! 





GIVEN FREE TO... 


FIREFLY MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, two GIRLS 


Tae Voice has made 2 offer to its readers that has taken 
everybody by surprise because of its magnitude and 
- unparalleled liberality. No periodical, not even Taz 
begs ry ever before made such an offer. What is it ? 
Just : Tue Voice actually offers: 1. To give the ele- 
gant 1897 Firefly Bicycle, regular catalog price 
1897 MODELS | 0 100, FREE to any person who sends only 50 new 
a. « subscriptions for Tug Voicz at the regular price of $1.50 
pe 


ryear. 2.To give to every new subscriber any one of 
three valuable books free of all cost. 8. To fo give in addition e 






to the Mapes 355 cash prizes to the club-getters who send in the largest lists-of new sub- 
oe ane ee Tall epecthicatio offer. A be Fucty is a perfect high-grade wheel, An illustrated 
will be sent on application, 


CIVEN TO 355 CASH- 
$10, 000 PRIZE WINNERS IN AD- 
DITION _ro THE BICYCLES 


i GRAND PRIZE - - - $3,000 
. So ie. nn 


7 





o 66 66 = ss ie 1,000 

Two eines « : ’ - $500 anche 

pases “ “ . e ‘38 “ aa 5,000 

One Hundred Prizes a.” 73 « ) Total $56 Prizes $40,000 










cycle is to be given, not to 
one person only, but to 
every person who sends 
= a4 yd Ay —- subscrip- 
the sam rson if 100 new subscriptions are pa iy three bicycles if 150 new subscriptions 
are neoune: ,and so on, a bicycle for every 50 new subscriptions, while at the same time 
all the subscriptions are counted toward a cash prize! How can you let such a glorious 
chance slip? Send for fall particulars to 


ALL MAY COMPETE Sarena 
THE VOICE, Bicycle Department, 30 Lafayette Place, New Yor 


hisorherlabor A $100 Firefly bi- 
EVERYBODY GAN WIN. 
Slapeins will be given te 
PIS SIE 








A WORK FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


Twelve Ifustrious Americans 


Reformers Series 
Edited by CARLOS MARTYN 


Twelve Volumes, Uniform in Size and Style, Neatly Bound in Cloth, 12mo, 5,339 Pages, 
Many Portraits, Price per Volume, $1, 50, Post-free. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, The Agitator. * JOHN G. were The Poet of Freedom. 

HORACE GREELEY, The Editor. WM. LLOYD Larges The Abolitionist. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, The Emancipator. hee SUMNER, The Scholar in Politics. 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, Th JOHN BROWN AND HIS MEN, With 22 vortwatte, 

. . The Christian Merchant. WENRY WARD BEECHER, The Shakespeare of the 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS, The Colored Orator. Pulpit. 

DR. S. G. HOWE, The Philanthropist. JOHN B. GOUGH, The Apostle of Cold Water. 
President William McKinley says of this Series: ae work is ma of the highest literary 

endation as tothe 


character and one deserving of the warmest comm strongest patriotism 
and humanitarianism of the American people.” “id 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 























- eS 
A DAILY HELP FOR ALL PASTORS A Bundle of I setters 
Tek AN The Pastor’s » Tease + TO BUSY GIRLS. + 


Weathe 


riages, 
sereens &, i Ready-Reference sige A Book e Practical Sense for Every Girl. By 


Grace H. Dodge. Noone knows better how and 
Presentation 


t Days, | | whattotell them. Price 50cents. 
fora Whole Yeeros Record ? Two 9 Open tor edition $1.00. 
i wy hy Fork & Wacnatis Co., Puss., New Yore. 
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the Zreatment 


« Rheumatis 


° Gric Acid 
BLoisoning. 


Governor STEPHENS of Mis- 
souri recently informed one of our 
representatives that Tartarlithine 
was the only remedy which gave 
him relief in uric acid poisoning. 
The governorspeaks of the remedy 
in the highest terms. 


2 sf sF 
Pamphlet on the treatment of 


Rheumatism by Tartarlithine 
sent free by 


McKesson & Robbins, 97 Fulton St., N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Tartarlithine Co. 
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Columbia 


Bicycles 
$75 to All Alike 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


1896 Columbias 
1897 Hartfords ... 50. 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 45. 
Hartford Pattern!,Men’s 40. 
Hartford Patterns 5 and6 30. 





$60. 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicipity, let us know. 





















HITE LEAD is like a 


pannestoce = -Y great many other articles 


ramm t= | offered for sale; some good, some 


BRADLEY bad. (See list of the brands which 


> New York, 


sEWETT are genuine, or good.) They are 
ven made by the «old Dutch” pro- 





} cricage. 


cess of slow corrosion. Avoid 


wm ma (= | getting the other sort by mak- 





youn rzwisesnosco | ING sure of the brand. 
Philadelphia. 


amt nite FREE 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 


Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
KENTUCKY various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Readers of Taz Lirzrary Diczst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
























